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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis 


August 1998 
Dear Reader: 


The purpose of this watershed analysis is to identify the various ecosystem components in the Grants Pass - 
Rogue River fifth field watershed and their interactions at a landscape scale. It looks at historical ecological 


As you read this document, it is important to keep in mind that the watershed analysis process is an iterative 
and onguing process. As new information becomes available it will be included and updating will occur. 
It is also important to keep in mind that this analysis document is of a decision document. 
Recommendations outlined in this watershed analysis are a points of departure for project specific planning 
and evaluation work. Project planning then includes the preparation of environmental assessments and 
formal decision records as required by National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). Project planning and 
land management actions would also be designed to meet the objectives and directives of our Medford 
District Resource Management Plan (RMP). 


This watershed analysis will thus be used as a tool in land management planning and project implementation 

within the Grants Pass watershed on BLM-administered lands. Although ecological information, 

discussions and recommendations are presented at the landscape scale irrespective of administrative 

ownership, please understand that the BLM will only be implementing management actions on the lands it 
saree 


Preparation of this watershed analysis follows the format outlined in the federal watershed analysis 
guidelines found in the document entitled Ecosystem Analysis at the Watershed Scale: Federal Guide For 
Watershed Analysis, Version 2.2 (August 1995). 


If you have additional resource or social information that would contribute to our better understanding the 


Robert C. Korfhage 
Field Manager 
Grants Pass Resource Area 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Incroduchon 
INTRODUCTION 


Preparation of watershed analyses is a key part of the implementation of the 1994 Northwest Forest Plan 
(NFP). Watershed analysis is to be conducted at a fifth field watershed scale. It is a procedure with the 
purpose of developing and documenting a scientifically-based understanding of the ecological structure, 
functions, processes and interactions occurring within a watershed. It is one of the principal analysis used 
to meet the ecosystem management objectives of the NFP’s Standards and Guidelines. It is an analytical 
process, not a decision-making process. A watershed analysis serves as a basis for developing project- 
specific proposals, mnitoring and restoration needs of the particular watershed. Watershed analysis is 
designed to be a systematic procedure for characterizing watershed and ecological process in a manner 
useful to meeting specific management and social objectives 


This watershed analysis will thus document the physical and biological conditions of the Grants Pass 
Watershed, both pas: and present. It will provide some interpretation of the data, identify trends, and make 
recommendations on managing this watershed toward a desired future condition. 


management on federal lands in the watershed will also be identified. From this, key issues will be 
identified. The purpose of these key issues is to focus the enalysis on the important functions of the 
ecosystem that are most relevant to the management questions, human values, or resource conditions within 
the watershed 


Next, current and reference conditions of these important ecosystem functions will be described. An 
attempt to explain how and why ecological conditions and processes have changed over time will be made 
during the synthesis portion of the analysis. 


The final portion of the analysis outlines some recommendations on how to manage the resources in the 
Grants Pass Watershed in order to move them from their current condition toward the desired futur 
condition. These recommendations will also take into account current land management constraints. 


This watershed analysis follows the approach outlined in the Federal Guide for Watershed Analysis 
(Version 2.2, 1995). 


Two key management documents are frequently referred to throughout this analysis 


1. The Record of Decision for Amendments to Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
Planning Documents within the Range of the Northern Spotted Ow! and its Attachment A entitled 
the Standards and Guidelines for Management of Habitat for Late-Successional and Old-Growth 
Forest Related Species within the Range of the Northern Spotted Owl (April 13, 1994), (NFP- 
ROD), and 
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2 The Final Exrvironmental Impact Statement (E1S) and Record of Decisio: dated June 1995 for the 
Medford District Resource Management Plan (October 1994), (RMP-ROD) 


Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Tears Members 


The following resource professionals worked as members of the watershed analysis team. 


Tom Dierkes 
Matt Craddock 
Dale Johnson 
Jeanne Kiein 
Doug Lindsey 
Dave Maurer 
Linda Mazzu 
Denns Glover 
Tom Murphy 
Kip Wright 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter | Characterizanon 
IL CHARACTERIZATION 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this chapter is to identify and to provide an overview of the dominant physical, biological 
and human processes and features of the watershed that affect ecosystem function or condition, to relate 
these features and processes with those occurring in the river basin or province, to provide the watershed 
context for identifying elements that need to be addressed in the analysis, and to identify, map and describe 
management in the watershed Further discussion and elaboration of some of these processes and features 
will take place in Chapter III, Current Condition. 


B. INTRODUCTION 


The Grants Pass Watershed (Sth field watershed) is located within the Klamath Mourtain Geomorphic 
Province of southwestern Oregon in Josephine County (see Maps | and 2 in Appendix A) Approximately 
14 milhon years ago this area began uplifting and has been shaped, pnimarily by water, into a mountainous 
bow! with a large valley floor. This bow! ranges in elevation from 860 feet to nearly 4,000 feet. There are 
approximately 630 miles of waterways, all of which drain into the Rogue River Approximately 25% of 
types. The forests supply wood, recreation, and other special products for human purposes while providing 
habitats for many species of terrestrial and aquatic wildlife and plants Many people have settled and 
developed the toeslopes of the mountains and along the valley floor The watershed includes the City of 
Grants Pass. 


A fifth field watershed aggregates smaller sixth field watersheds. These are shown on Map 5 in Appendix 
A 


C. LAND STATUS 


1. Ownership 


The watershed analysis encompasses all lands within the Grants Pass fifth field watershed Table |-2 
summarizes the land ownership pattern within the watershed See also Maps 2 and 4 in Appendix A 
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2. County Zoning 


Within the private non-industrial ownership the lands are zoned farm/forest with 19,604 acres zoned as lots 
less than 20 acres in size. These areas are considered by the BLM to be rural interface areas (RIAs) and 
require vaned management actrvities to reflect this proumuty to resdences. Apr: oximately fourteen percent 
(14%) of BLM-adrrumustered tands are within one-quarter mule of pr'vate lands zoned such that they receive 
RIA consideration. 


3. Grants Pass Urben Growth Area 


The entire Grants Pass urben growth area lies within the Grants Pass Watershed and encompasses 
approximately 8.743 acres 


4. Northwest Fo. est Pian Land Allocations 


The Northwest Forest Plan (Record of Decision ‘or Amendments to Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management Planing Documents within the Range of the Northern Spotted Owl, and Standards and 
Gwidelines for Management of Habitat for Late-Successional and Ola~Growth Forest Related Species 
within the Range of the Northern Spotted Owl, April 1994) ) and the Medford District's Resource 
Management Plan (June 1995) made a variety of land use allocations as a framework within whuch federal 
land management objectives vary Together. they are designed to meet the broader obyectives of the 
regoonal plans Table |-2 summarizes these allocations as they occur on BLM-adrumistered land witha the 
watershed (see Map 3) 
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| Table 1-2: Land Allocations (NFP, RMP) on BLM-Administered Lands 
BLM Percent of 
Acreage | 3LM within 
the Watershed 
Congressionally-Reserved Areas 20 0.2% Rogue Wild and Scenic River Corridor 
| Late-Successional Reserves 0 0.0% 
Adaptive Management Areas 0 0.0% 
Administratively-Withdrawn Areas 0.0% 
R&PP Lease (Cathedral Hills Park) 430 3.4% Recreation site managed by Josephine County 
Parks Department 
Merlin Land Fill 14 0.1% Transferred to the City of Grants Pass 
aeeeten fi 2 7 Specif ond hondl « insite te 
other allocations 
Matrix 12,074 96.3% 
TOTAL (BLM) 12,538 
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The Grants Pass fifth field watershed is a non-key watershed with most of the federal lands being designated 
as “Matrix” under the NFP-ROD. Matrix consists of those federal lands outside the six categories of 
designated areas: Congressionally Reserved Areas, Late-Successional Reserves, Adaptive Management 
The matrix allocation is where the scheduled timber harvest activities will be located. It is also where most 
other silvicultural activities are conducted. In addition to managed forests, the matrix includes both non- 
forested areas and forested areas that are technically unsuitable for timber production. These unsuitable 
areas do not contribute to the timber landbase upon which the Probable Sale Quantity (PSQ) is determined. 
Probable sale quantity estimates the sustainable harvest level given the management decisions of the RMP- 
ROD. 


The Riparian Reserve allocation borders all streams on federal land in the watershed. These areas are a 
critical part of the NFP's Aquatic Conservation Strategy to restore and maintain the ecological health of 
watersheds and aquatic ecosystems. The main purpose of the riparian reserve is to protect the health of the 
aquatic system and its dependent species and to provide benefits to upland species. These reserves help 
maintain and restore riparian structures and functions, benefit fish and riparian-dependent non-fish species, 
enhance habitats for organisms dependent on the transition zone between upslope and riparian areas, 
improve travel and dispersal corridors for terrestrial and aquatic animals and plants, and provide for greater 
connectivity of late-successional forest habitats (NFP-ROD, p.7). 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter I: Characterization 
D. CLIMATE 


The Grants Pass Watershed has a Mediterranean climate with cool, wet winters and warm dry summers. 
Average annual precipitation in the Grants Pass Watershed ranges from approximately 28 inches in the east 
end of the watershed to 36 inches in the west side of the watershed. Temperatures recorded at the Grants 
Pass Weather Station show the lowest monthly minimum average occurs in January with a temperature of 
32.3°F. The highest average monthly maximum in Grants Pass occurs in July at 89.8° F. 


E. AIR QUALITY 


Within the Grants Pass Watershed, the City of Grants Pass and its urban growth boundary has two special 
air quality designations, a special protection zone and designated area. 


Special protection zones (SPZs) and designated areas (DAs) were established by the Oregon Smoke 
Management Plan (OSMP) as part of the State Implementation Plan (SIP) of the Clean Air Act. The SPZ 
areas incorporate the population centers of Grants Pass, Medford/Ashland, and Klamath Falls which where 
then in violation of the national ambient air quality standards for PM 10 and are classified as nonattainment 
areas for this pollutant. The SPZ consists of the nonattainment area itself (identified as the growth 
boundary of the City of Grants Pass) and an area within approximately a 20-mile radius from the growth 
boundary edge. Extra restrictions on prescribed burning are imposed when air quality conditions reach 
"Yellow" or “Red” levels. 


Grants Pass currently remains designated as a SPZ. Grants Pass has met the standards necessary for 


removal of the SPZ designation since 1996 and is awaiting removal by Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality (DEQ). Until the removal, all SPZ considerations remain in effect. This designation 
theoretically places a higher restriction on prescribed burning. In practice there would be little change in 
prescribed burning procedures as the city remains a designated area (DA). Designated areas are the major 
population centers, such as the City of Grants Pass and Medford/Ashland. The objectives for a DA is to 
avoid sustained concentrated smoke intrusions at ground level. In practice this limits burning when weather 
conditions would allow large volumes of smoke to flow into and remain within the DA. 


F, EROSION PROCESSES 


1. Dominant Erosion Types 


The dominant erosion processes occurring in this watershed are concentrated flow erosion (sheet/rill erosion 
and gully erosion) and stream channel erosion. Erosional processes within the landscape are driven by 
gravity and the influence of water (precipitation and runoff) on soil shear strength. Other factors that have 
influenced the erosion process on the landscape are climate, vegetation and fire. Water erosion is important 
as it not only detaches soil particles (and sometimes earthen material) but also transports the material 
downhill. 
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Concentrated flow erosion is a concern on hill slopes that have had most of the vegetation removed and 
where roads have concentrated runoff in unconsolidated ditches and diverted it to where surface protection 
is inadequate. Soil erosion occurs when soil particles are detached by raindrop splash or the overland flow 
of water and moved to another location on the landscape. Eroded soil particles can move from less than 
an inch to many miles depending on the topography and vegetative condition of the land. This erosion is 
of concern because it can reduce the amount of soil on a landscape, thus decreasing the productivity of the 
land and increasing sediments in local waterways. 


Gully erosion occurs in this watershed predominantly on granitic scils where disturbance has occurred. 
Granitic soils are highly erosive. A small rill can be changed into a two-foot gully in one heavy rainfall 
event. Gullies can be a major source of sediment in local streams. 


Channel erosion occurs as large volumes of water and debris rushes through the waterways dislodging soil 
particles from the streambanks and transporting them downstream. This type of erosion is important as it 
can widen a stream channel which may cause the stream to spread and become shallower. Also, the 
detached soil sediments may deposit in fish spawning gravel or rearing pools reducing habitat effectiveness. 
High road densities may activate this type of erosion because of increased peak flows that is caused (see 
Road Density section below). Deep, fine textured soils that occur at the base of upland areas on fans, 
footslopes, and terraces are most susceptible to channel erosion. 


These erosional processes combined with the uplifting of the landscape that has been occurring for the last 
14 million years are primarily responsible for the morphological characteristics of the watershed. As the 
landscape is uplifted, beits of varying rock types are exposed to weathering. The uplifting process occurred 
faster than the erosional process which has resulted in steeply incised streams (draws) with high gradients 
in most of the watershed (Rosgen Aa+) and alluviated valley streams with low to moderate gradients and 
entrenched channels (Rosgen B and F). Riparian areas along these streams provide habitats for plants and 
animals associated with the aquatic resources. Many of the rip>~ . areas of the streams in the watersheds 
have been disturbed as a result of past timber harvest, roads o. _1e. 


2. Erosion and Road Density 


Road density is the measurement of total road length for a given area, commonly expressed as miles of road 
per square mile. It is a concern because roads generally intercept surface water and shallow groundwater 
and route it to natural drainage ways. This concentrates and increases natural runoff and may cause 
erosion. It may bring sediment to the stream system. Peak stream flows may increase compared to stream 
flows in areas with few or no roads. Increased peak flows may increase streambank erosion. Road 
densities in excess of four miles per square mile are considered a high level and will have detrimental 
cumulative effects on stream water quality and quantity. 
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G. HYDROLOGY 


There are approximately 650 miles of streams in the Grants Pass Watershed including 16 miles of the Rogue 
River, based on an estimate from incomplete GiS data. The headwaters of tributaries to the Rogue are 
generally steep and fast flowing, approximately 65% of which are intermittent. 


1. Stream Flow 


The stream flow in the Grants Pass Watershed fluctuates with the seasonal variation in rainfall. Peak flow 
events occur during high-intensity storm events of long duration, usually in the winter and early spring. The 
flows of the Rogue River are heavily affected by storm events, snow melt, and releases or detention of the 
Lost Creek Dam. The maximum recorded discharge for the Rogue River in Grants Pass was 152,000 cubic 
feet per second (cfs) on December 23, 1964 '. The maximum recorded discharge after flow regulation 
by Lost Creek Dam (beginning February of 1977) was 90,800 cfs on January 1,1997 ”. 


One of the main hydrological characteristics of the Grants Pass Watershed is the very low stream flow of 
tributary streams during the late summer and early fall. Most of the watershed is below 4,000 feet in 
elevation and snowpack contributes very little to the late spring and summer water flows. As a result, 
stream flows are often less than 5 cfs during the late summer and early fall. 


H. WATER QUALITY 


Water quality varies greatly throughout the Grants Pass Watershed. The Rogue River from the Applegate 
River to Evans Creek has been identified as water quality-limited on the basis of fecal coliform during the 
summer and summer temperatures. Bee Creek, a tributary to Savage Creek, has been identified also, based 
on high summer temperatures. Other tributary streams within the watershed may warrant 303(d) listing, 
but the lack of data has kept them from being listed. The types of water quality and pollution are detailed 
in Chapter III, Current Condition. 


I. STREAM CHANNEL 


The major streams in the Grants Pass Watershed can be classified into four stream types, based on the 
Rosgen system of stream classification: A, B, C and F. Type A are steep, entrenched, cascading, step/pool 
streams with high energy transport associated with depositional soils and are very stable if bedrock or 
boulder-dominated. Type B are moderately entrenched, have a moderate gradient with a riffle-dominated 
channel and with infrequently spaced pools. They have a very stable plan and profile with stable banks. 
Type C are moderately meandering with floodplains on one or both sides of the channel. Type F are 
entrenched, meandering and have a riffle/pool channel on low gradients with high width/depth ratios. 





' U.S. Geological Survey, Open-File Report 93-63, p. 378. 
? Phone Conversation. U.S. Geological Survey Office, Medford, April 3, 1998 
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Grants Pa:s Watershed Analysis Chapter 1: Characterization 
J. VEGETATION 





The Grants Pass watershed vegetation conditions are highly variable. These conditions are the result of 
human and natural influences. 


The watershed is characterized by high fire frequencies both historically and to a lesser extent in the present. 
Fire exclusion has resulted in significant increases in densities (more stems per acre), shifts in species 
composition (¢.g., increases in fire intolerant, shade tolerant species) and changes in stand structure. These 
transformations have made the forests more susceptible to large, high-severity fires and to epidemic attack 
by insects and disease in both the upiand and riparian areas. 


An additional effect on the plant communities in the Grants Pass Watershed has been the result of more 
reduced the amount of late-successional forest within the watershed while increasing the amount of early 
seral stages. Approximately 8,743 acres of the Grants Pass Watershed is included in the Grants Pass urban 
growth area (GPUGA) and includes the City of Grants Pass (population approximately 17,000). Land use 
patterns within the GPUGA have drastically affected a large portion of the valley floor by agriculture and 
and Douglas-fir. 


The Grants Pass Watershed contains at least six plant series: white oak, Ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir, Jeffrey 
pine, white fir, and western hemlock. The southeast and north to northeast portion of the watershed is 
dominated by the Douglas-fir series. At lower elevations Douglas-fir/Ponderosa pine predominate. The 
northwest portion of the watershed and along the perimeter of the valley floor contain a few areas exclusive 
to the Ponderosa pine series. The white oak series is present where fires were frequent and on southern 
exposures. There are isolated and limited amounts of areas containing Jeffery pine, white fir, or western 
hemlock plant series. (Plent communities (associations) with the same climax dominant(s) are referred to 
as plant series. The Jeffrey pine series, for example, consists of associations in which Jeffrey pine is the 
climax dominant (Atzet and Wheeler 1984 |). 


K. FIRE REGIMES 


Fire regimes of the Pacific Northwest are a function of the vegetation growth environment (e.g., 
temperature and moisture patterns), ignition pattern (lightning or human) and plant species characteristics 
(e.g., fuel accumulation, adaptations to fire). Effects of forest fires can be described by grouping effects 
by fire regimes. Agee (1981) describes three broad fire regime categories (these can and often do overlap 
considerably with one another): 


High-seve mes. Fires are very infrequent (more than 100 years between fires), they are 
usually hip sity, stand replacement fires. 


Moderate-severity regime: Fires are infrequent (25-100 years), they are partial stand replacement 
fires, including significant areas of high and low severity. 
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Low-severity regime: Fires are frequent (1-25 years); they are low-intensity fires with few overstory 
effects. 


Fire regnmes are the manifestation of the biological, physical, climatic and anthropomorphic components 
of an ecosystem as reflected in the type, frequency and size of fires (Pyne 1982). This is a relationship that 
perpetuates itself in a circular and stable pattern. The biotic components are an expression of the fire 
regime, and in turn maintain the pattern and occurrence of the fire. However, when any components of the 
ecosystem are modified, the fire regime is prone to change. 


The persistence of certain species in southwestern Oregon through the millennia can be attributed to their 
adaptations to fire (Kauffman 1990). Adaptations for fire survival are adaptations to a particular ecosystem 
and its specific fire regime. If the regime is altered, the capacity for that species to survive in the 
environment may be greatly changed. 


1. Fire Disturbance 


The fire regime for the Grants Pass Watershed has historically been a low-severity one. Fires in a low- 
severity regime are associated with ecosystem stability, as the system is more stable in the presence of fire 
then in its absenc: (Agee 1990). Frequent, low-severity fires keep sites open so that they are less likely to 
burn intensely even under severe fire weather. 


With the advent of fire exclusion/suppression, the historic pattern of frequent low-intensity fire ended. 
Dead and down fuel and understory vegetation are no longer periodically removed. This creates a trend 
toward ever increasing amounts of available fuels present. The longer interval between fire occurrence 
fires. 


It is important to recognize that each vegetation type is adapted to its particular fire regime and not to any 
fire regime (Agee 1981). The significance of this is that the historical vegetation types that existed prior 
to Euro-American settlement cannot be maintained in the present fire regime that has resulted ‘tom fire 
exclusion. 


2. Fire Risk 


Human actions greatly influence the pattern of fire occurrence and number of fires in the watershed. The 
watershed as a whole has a high level of risk of human caused ignition. Human uses which create ignition 
recreational, tourist and travel activities. Human use within the watershed is igh. The human caused fire 
occurrence pattern for the watershed would generally be a fire starting on private lands at low elevations 
and burning onto BLM lands reaching the uppermost ridgetops. 


Lightning occurrence in the watershed has been high. The watershed typically experiences at least one 
lightning storm event each summer. Multiple fie starts often result from these storms 
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The potential for a large fire is high to extremely high for the Grants Pass Watershed. This is due to the 
buildup of fuels, both live and dead, overstocking of conifers and hardwoods, the presence of less fire 
resistant species which have invaded in the absence of frequent fire occurrence, and past management 
practices that created but did not treat slash. 


L. UNIQUE SPECIES AND HABITATS 
1. Terrestrial Habitats 
a. Special Status Plants 


Approximately 3,328 acres of BLM lands within the Grants Pass Watershed have been surveyed to date 
(April 1996) for special status vascular plants. This constitutes 27% of BLM lands, the majority being in 
the Matrix land allocation. Surveys have been completed in conjunction with the Savage Green (FY97), 
Bloody Jones (FY97) and Berlin Mummer (FY 98) timber sales along with some silviculture treatment units. 


A total of 27 special status vascular plant sites have been located from the survey work. Species found 


include: Cypripedium fasciculatum, C. montanum, Plagiobothrys figuratus ssp. corallicarpus, Carex 
livida, Rosa spithamea var. spithamea and Sidalcea malvaeflora ssp. asprella. 


This wide variety of species is due to the diversity of habitat in this watershed. BLM lands in this watershed 
contain intact valley habitat such as wet meadows, shrub lands and oak woodlands, late- successional mixed 
this type of habitat, such as Plagiobothrys figuratus ssp. corallicarpus, are essentially rare because of 
encroachment by urban development. 


b. Wildlife 


The threatened northern spotted owl (Strix occidentalis caurina) is the only known listed animal in the 
Grants Pass Watershed. There is no U.S. Fish and Wild Service (USFWS) designated spotted owl critical 
habitat in the watershed, but there are eight established 100-acre core areas in the watershed. These areas 
are managed as Late-Successional Reserves (NFP-ROD, RMP-ROD). 


Key processes for wildlife include dispersal and migration of wildlife within and through the watershed. 
This process is highly dependent on quality, quantity and spatial distribution of appropriate habitat through 
the needs of all species. Migration can occur at a localized level or at regional level. Species migrating 
through the watershed on a regional level include animals as diverse as insects, bats and birds. Localized 
migration allows for species to take advantage of foraging opportunities and cover during inclement 
conditions. Localized dispersal of species is critical for insuring gene flow and repopulation of uncolonized 
habitat. 
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The high diversity of soil types and consequent vegetative communities and habitats in the Grants Pass 
Watershed provides for the potential of a host of sensitive animal species. Relatively few formal surveys 
for wildlife have been conducted in the watershed. There is potential habitat for 46 vertebrate special status 
species (15 mammals, 19 birds, and 12 reptiles and amphibians). In addition, nine more sensitive 
invertebrates species are known to occur in the vicinity (see Chapter ITI, Current Condition, for a complete 
list of sensitive species). Distribution, abundance, and presence for the majority of the species is unknown. 
Twenty-one of these special status species are associated with older forest, eight with riparian, and eight 
as oak stands, meadows and pine savannahs (see Chapter V, Synthesis and Interpretation, for habitat 
trends). The NFP-ROD has identified additional "Survey and Manage” wildlife species that probably occur 
in the watershed: two amphibians and one mammal (see Chapter II], Current Condition). 


2. Aquatic Habitats 
a. Fisheries 


Cutthroat trout, steelhead, coho and chinook salmon are found in the Grants Pass Watershed. Each are a 
estimates are absent. A qualitative analysis depicts a low abundance of cutthroat and coho and low to 
moderate abundance for steelhead and chinook based on professional observations. Cutthroat trout ar’ 
coho salmon can be considered an indicator species for the health of an aquatic ecosystem. Cutthroat a... 
steelhead typically have a wider range of distribution and are found higher in the tributaries than coho and 
chinook. Factors limiting salmonid production in the Grants Pass Watershed include: 1) the lack of water 
during the end of a water year, 2) high water temperatures during summer months, 3) ecrosion/ 
sedimentation to streams, 4) lack of large woody material in the stream and riparian area, 5) lack of rearing 
and holding pools for juveniles and adults, respectively, 6) channelization of streams in the canyons and 
lowlands, and 7) blockages of migration corridors. These factors also impact non-salmonid fish, 
macroinvertebrates and other aquatic organisms and in many instances are attributable to adjacent land 
management practices (¢.g., agricultural practices, irrigation withdrawals, urbanization). 


The mainstem of the Rogue River flows through the Grants Pass Watershed. Anadromous fish such as the 
and coho salmon use the Rogue River for migration. Spring chinook spawn in the mainstem primarily 
above Gold Ray Dam. Fall chinook spawn in the mainstem primarily below Gold Ray. As summer water 
temperatures rise, disease rates in salmonids increase. Spring chinook, which remain in the wild section all 
summer, are particularly affected by disease. 

The Savage Rapids Dam is located several miles east of Grants Pass on the Rogue River. It was built in 
1921 by the Grants Pass Irrigation District to divert river water for irrigation. The original design lacked 


fish ladders, which were added several years later. Fish passage improvements were made up to 1981, yet 
the dam still impedes migrating fish headed both up and downstr:am. A 1994 Bureau of Reclamation 
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steelhead escapement at the site by an estimated 22%.” 


Factors such as stream temperature, number and depths of pools, large woody material. stream meander, 
road/stream crossings and sedimentation are key to the survival of salmonids and can severely limit fish 
production. Rearing salmonids require a water temperature of 58°F for optimum survival condition. 
Stream temperature is dependent upon nparian area temperature and both are influenced by heat sinks such 
as nearby roads and open meadows. Most fluvial streams in the Rogue River basin are deficient in the 
numbers of pools. Pools provide depth for hiding cover and volume for rearing habitat. A goal for 
adequate pool to riffle ratio is 40:60 or 30:70 depending on the geomorpholgy of the watershed. 


Coho salmon are considered at a moderate risk for extinction. Coho are listed as a federally-threatened 


species in the Rogue River basin. Steelhead are proposed as threatened or endangered in the Rogue River 
basin. 


Table I]-3 lists special status and federally-threatened aquatic species inhabiting the Grants Pass Watershed. 


mn southern and northern Califorma 1995) 


All coastal stocks south of Cape Blanco and north of Punta Gorda are threatened (Federal), (June | 797) 
Amencan Fishenes Society “at nsk” (Nelsen et al. 1991) 


State of Oregon sensitive (ODFW 1992) 























M. HUMAN USES 


The land ownership pattern of the Grants Pass Watershed was molded in the late 1800's and early 1900's. 
The lands in the watershed in the mid 1800's were public lands owned by the United States and administered 
by the General Land Office. The first large scale transfer of public lands from federal ownership was to the 
State of Oregon following statehood in 1859. 


In order to further develop the West, Congress passed several laws enabling settlers to develop and obtain 
ownership of the public lands. These included Donation Land Claim patents, entry under the Homestead 
Acts, military patents and mineral patents. In addition to these types of deeds, land was deeded to the 
Oregon and California Railroad (O&C), with some of those lands being sold to private individuals. In 
reviewing the master title plats for the Grants Pass Watershed, it is apparent that ownership of several of 
the low elevation lands were originally deeded from the United States to private individuals through the 
above Acts of Congress. 
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Current human use of the watershed includes tourism, agriculture, recreation, timber production and 
harvesting (primarily in the east half of the watershed). The City of Grants Pass is located in the center of 
the watershed, and the City of Rogue River borders the eastern edge of the watershed. Many rural 


Recreational use of the area includes fishing, boating, hiking, off-highway vehicle (OHV) use, hunting, 
mountain biking and equestrian use. Cathedral Hills Park, a RAPP lease, is located south of Grants Pass 
and is leased to Josephine County. Hiking, mountain biking and horseback riding occur throughout the 
400-acre park. Highland Park (named by the City of Grants Pass) is located immediately adjacent to the 
urban growth boundary of Grants Pass. This is a 40-acre parce! which was leased to the city in 1966. The 
lease, however, expired in 1991. There is a hiking trail that begins on this BLM parcel and continues to 
while below the dam, jet boats and rafts use the river with Grants Pass being a hub for jet boat activity. 
There are also many non-designated trails and footpaths in the area. 


N. REGULATORY CONSIDERATIONS 


Important federal laws pertinent to management of the federal lands in the watershed include National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA), the National 
Historic Preservation Act (NHPA), Endangered Species Act (ESA), 1872 Mining Law, Clean Water Act 
(CWA), Clean Air Act (CAA), National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, and the Oregon and California Lands 
Act (O&C Act). 
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Il. KEY ISSUES 


The purpose of this section is to focus the analysis on the key elements of the ecosystem that are most 
relevant to the management questions, human values, or resource conditions within the watershed (Federa/ 
Guide for Watershed Analysis, Version 2.2, 1995) 


Key Issues are identified in order to focus the analysis on the unique elements of the watershed. Key issues 
are addressed throughout the watershed analysis process within the context of the related core questions. 
(Federal Guide for Watershed Analysis, p. 12-14). Key issues identified are summarized in Table I]-1. A 
short narrative follows discussing the relevance of each key issue in the watershed. Issues are not listed in 
eny order of relative importance. 


The watershed encompasses a large rural interface area and a great 
deal of private property, much of whach 1s within the City of Grants 























A. RURAL INTERFACE AND CITY OF GRANTS PASS URBAN 
GROWTH BOUNDARY 


The rural interface area (RIA) and future urban growth has the potential of being a critical element affecting 
future management of the ecosystem within the watershed Increased urbanization historically has been 
extremely influential in altering physical, biological, and human processes. The process of urban growth 
is a political and social issue concerned with land use allocations and social values. These have historically 
changed over time Society in general places a high value on open space and natural vegetation landscapes 
Currently, urban growth is legally regulated through land use allocations and planned development Federal 
ownership and land management direction retains 23% of the watershed in natural resource management 
land use. Development is most common near cities and towns. However, relatively rapid increases have 
occurred on privately owned non-commercial forest lands. These lands are typically 
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valley bottoms in the numerous subdrainages located throughout the Grants Pass Watershed These lands 


Urban growth into valley habsat has fragmented habitat integrally tied to the eustence of some special 
status plant species. The valley habitat in which the City of Grants Pass is situated has been heavily 
developed as true in most of the Rogue Valley This development continues to spread into foothill oak 
tables indirectly affecting wetland plant diversity. Off-road vehicle use or illegal dumping could be 
Sonubine individual Nien ith biteniadinn cite tae 


Urban growth may potentially affect sensitive plant and animal populatiors through displacement of 
individuals, eradicating populations and alteration of habitats Converting nvtural vegetation into urban 
landscapes or agricultural uses reduces diversity and introduces exotic species Increased urban growth 
decreased water quality, reduction in streamside vegetation, increased water temperatures and unnaturally 
high levels of sedimentation from urban runoff 


The urban growth and rural interface issue may affect management of the human uses in the watershed 
The following sub-issues were identified relating to human uses 


Visuals: Due to the proximity of the public lands within the viewshed of the City of Grants Pass, 
Interstate 5, and the Rogue River, land management activities on the adjacent public lands may be 
visible 


Unauthorized uses: The public lands adjacent to the large population area in, and around, Grants 
Pass and Rogue River increases the potential for unauthonzed uses of the public lands within the 
watershed These uses include dumping, theft of special forest products, off-road vehicle use which 
may damage natural resources, and vandalism of government property 


adjacent to the City of Grants Pass. There is a hig. demand for recreational use of these areas 


Adjacem public lands. As the population of the urban area increases the management of the public 
lands will be more closely influenced. Thus influence may be reflected in the development of the 
future land use plans for the public lands. 


Communication sites: There is a high demand for the future development of the public lands within 
the viewshed of the City of Grants Pass and the City of Rogue River for communication sites. This 
type of development may conflict with the other high elevation uses of these types of lands 


Encroachment: With the increase in population adjacent to the public lands within the watershed. 


there is an increased chance of encroachment onto those public lands This encroachment may 
include the need for access across or special use of BLM-managed lands for adjacent private 
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landowner needs 


Road density: Because of the expanding growth of the urban area. the high density of roads on 
private lands will continue to increase the overall road density within the watershed 


River use: The City of Grants Pass is the center of many recreational uses of the R~gue River, i.e. 


B. HIGH ROAD DENSITIES 


There are high road densities throughout much of the Grants Pass Watershed Thus relates to soil erosion, 
water quality and quantity issues Roads concentrate surface and shallow groundwater and routes it to 
natural drainage ways High road densities can also have numerous adverse impacts on fish and wildlife 
Roads lead to increased vebscular/human disturbances, serve as access for poaching and fragment areas of 
wildi:fe habitat 


C. UNDERSIZED DRAINAGE PIPES ON BLM ROADS 


Culvert installation pnor to 1992 were designed to accommodate a 25 to 50 year flood event or sized based 
on channel width and stream flow Today's culvert design standards are that they accommodate a | 00-year 
flood event. During road inventones eusting culverts are evaluated for future replacement to meet a |00 
flood event 


D. SEDIMENT IN STREAMS 


Grven that the Grants Pass Watershed is highly developed in terms of roads, construction, agriculture, and 
forestry and that highly-erodible soils, such as granitic soils, are common sediment found m streams at 
greater than background (natural) levels This sediment alters macromverte>rate habitat and reduces fish 


E. SENSITIVE SPECIES 


Due to the wide diversity of habitat in the Grants Pass Watershed, numerous special status species have 
been located The primary factor affecting these species is habitat quality and quantity The Endangered 
regarding the management of special status species 

Serpentine-influenced and non-serpentine meadows in the Grants Pass Watershed are being encroached 
upon by surrounding trees and shrubs and invaded by exotic annual grasses These openings provide habrtat 
for the species, Plagiobothyrus figuratus ssp. corallicarpus and Carex livida The surrounding 


trees and shrubs as well as exotic grasses appear to be filling in these openings. reducing potential habriat 
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for these special status species 
F. FUELS AND FIRE 


There is a high level of risk for a large, high-seventy wildfire within the watershed Mix sd land ownershup. 
rural interface areas, and proximity to population centers increase the compleuties of fire protection, fuels 
management and hazard reducton programs 


large, destructive, and difficult to suppress wildfire occurrence The watershed has a large amount of lngh 
values at risk of destruction and loss from wildfire High seventy, stand replacement wildfire presents a 
threat to human life. property, and nearty all resource values within the watershed Management actrvibes 
can reduce the potential for stand replacement type fires through hazard reduction treatments Publc 
acceptance of hazard reduction management activities will be critical for the long-term health and stability 
of the forest ecosystem within the watershed 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter II: Current Condition 
Ill. CURRENT CONDITION 
A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of current condition isto develop detailed information relevant to the key issues from 
step 2, and to document the current range, distribution, and condition of the core topics and other relevant 
ecosystem elements. 


B. CLIMATE 


The Grants Pass Watershed has a Mediterranean climate with cool, wet winters and warm dry summers. 
Average annual precipitation in the watershed ranges from approximately 28 inches in the east end of the 
watershed to 36 inches in the west side of the watershed. Most of the precipitation is in the form of rain 
with less than 5% of the watershed located within the transient snow zone (TSZ), roughly above 3,000 feet 
in elevation, where snow and rain both commonly occur. 


There is one NOAA weather station located about nine miles to the north of the watershed at the summit 
of Sexton Mountain, 3,836 feet elevation. Data from this station has not been collected since 1992. The 
30-year average (1951 through 1980) rainfall at Sexton Mountain is 38.14 inches. The average monthly 
air temperatures at Sexton Summit Weather Station are shown in Figure 3. The Grants Pass NOAA 
Weather Station located at an elevation of 925 feet. The 30-year average (1951-1980) rainfall at the Grants 
Pass Weather Station is 31.01 inches. The average monthly air temperatures at the Grants Pass Weather 
Station are shown ‘n Figure 2. 





Figure |: Average Monthly Rainfall 
based on years 1951-19680 
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Figure 2: Grants Pass Weather Station 
Average Monthly Air Temperatures 


















































Source: NOAA (Medford Office) 





Figure 3: Sexton Summit Weather Station 
Average Monthly Air Temperatures 
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Source: NOAA (Medford Office) 


C. EROSION PROCESSES 


"Erosion hazard" is an indication of a soil's susceptibility to particle or mass movement from its original 
location. Particle erosion hazard, concentrated flow assumes a bare soil surface condition. If the soil is 
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protected by vegetation, litter and duff, such that no mineral soil is exposed, concentrated flow erosion is 
not likely to occur and mass movement or streambank erosion is less likely to occur. Map 20 shows general 
soils in the Grants Pass Watershed. It is based on the more detailed Soil Survey of Josephine County, 
Oregon (USDA i983). The steeper sloping soils on hillsides, mountainsides, and ridges have a high erosion 
hazard. Of these, granitic soils (general soil unit 10) have especially high or very high erosion hazard (see 
below). 


The dominant erosion process is concentrated flow erosion: gully, rill, and sheet. This form of erosion 
occurs when water accumulates on the soil surface predominately where there is little or no protective 
organic material. As the water flows downslope it builds energy which allows for detachment of soil 
particles that then travel as sediment in the flowing water. The sediment is then deposited where flow rates 
siminish 


Areas that are particularly susceptible to concentrated flow erosion include: 


1. Steep granitic soils 


Siskiyou series (USDA 1983). These soils have low cohesion and tend to erode very easily when subject 
to concentrated flow. Siskiyou soil usually has thin surface duff layers that serve to protect the mineral soil 
(Siskiyou-Tethrick, Map 20). "Steep Granitic" Siskiyou Soils (USDA 1983) were developed from quartz 
diorite of the Grants Pass pluton (OR-DOGAMI 1979). These soils are very highly erosive where there 
is no cover for protection. Siskiyou soils are also vulnerable to concentrated flow erosion because natural 
duff and litter cover is usually minimal, less than an inch. Also, the surface soil (top soil) is very thin and 


can be easily lost, leaving soil of minimal fertility with a poor ability to support regenerating vegetation. 


These soils occur in mixed ownership in the watershed. Some observation around Granite Hill at the south 
central edge of the watershed indicates soil losses due to erosion have been significant. Deep gullies on 
steep slopes near Interstate 5 appear to be caused by motorcycle use. 


2. Steep Soils Derived from Other Minerals in the Watershed 


These soils have high erosion hazard due to the severity of the slope. The steep slopes give flowing water 
high erosive energy as it builds up speed running downslope (see Map 20, Vannoy-Manita-Voorhies, 
Beekman-Vernisa-Colestine, Pearsoll-Dubakella-Eightlar, Cornutt-Dubakella). 


Conditions that are most conducive to concentrated flow erosion include road drainage outlets, unprotected 
road ditches, areas of bare soil usually created by ground disturbing activities or fire, wheel ruts on natural 
surface roads, and highly-altered ground surface created by OHV's or other motorized equipment. Areas 
of high road density, which allow for more intense ground disturbance than would naturally occur, are 
usually indicative of this type of erosion. 


Another process that occurs commonly in the watershed is streambank erosion. This is the loss of 
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streambanks through sloughing, block failure, or scouring by high stream flows. Streambank erosion occurs 
as a result of increased stream peak flow combined with exposed deep, fine textured soil and/or poorly 
drained soils that make up the banks. Map 20 (Map units: Clawson-Jerome, Pollard-Abegg, Brockman, 
Holland-Barron-Siskiyou) shows areas of soils with deep, fine texture or poorly drained that are most 
susceptible to streambank erosion The watershed experienced a 20 to 30 year storm event in January, 1997. 


Conditions generally worsen where new roads continue to be constructed and OHV activity continues. If 
roads are constructed with natural surface on side slopes with no seasonal control of wet season use, the 


problem is particularly pronounced (Road Density section below). 
3. High Road Densities 


Roads on sloping ground intercept surface water and shallow groundwater. The water is commonly routed 
by the road to a draw or other natural drainage way that is part of the natural stream system. This process 
causes drainage water to reach streams quicker than would naturally occur. The more roads that exist in 
a particular area, the more the increase of peak stream flow is. With an increase of peak stream flow, 
streambanks are more susceptible to erode as the stream channel adjusts to the change in flow pattern. 
Additional stream sediment caused by this phenomenon predominately comes from eroded streambanks. 
Other sources for stream sediment are the road surface and eroded channels created by flows at drainage 
outlets downslope. 


The above gives the general perspective on high road densities, however, road design and locations of the 
landscape produce varying effects. For example, an out-sloped road with waterdips and a rocked surface 
would produce less effects than a lower slope natural surfaced road with ditches. This is because of 
differences in proximity to the stream system, degree of concentration/distribution of surface water flow 
due to road design, and differences in amount of protection of the road surface. In order to understand the 
comprehensive nature of road effects in the Grants Pass Watershed a full analysis of all subwatersheds is 
needed of road densities and existing road conditions, design, and location on the landscape. 


D. HYDROGRAPHY 


There are approximately 379 miles of streams in the Grants Pass Watershed. Table III-1 indicates mileage 
by stream order (see also Map 6). 


Table Il]-1: Miles of Stream by Stream Order 











Source Medford BLM GIS 
Stream orders are defined by how many streams come together to create a larger stream. A stream that is 
at the headwaters and has no tributaries is a first order stream. When two first order streams flow together 
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at the point that they join the stream becomes a second order stream. When two streams of the same order 
join, the stream order increases by one. 


First and second order streains in the watershed have a major influence on downstream water quality since 
they comprise approximately 72% of the total stream miles. Beneficial uses supported by these streams 
include aquatic species and wildlife. Most first and second ord r streams in the watershed are characterized 
by intermittent stream flow, which are generally very narrow and V-shaped with steep gradients. Large 
woody debris, which dissipates stream energy and slows channe! erosion, is a key component of these 
headwater streams. The amount of large woody debris in first and second order streams in the planning 
area has been greatly reduced as a result of harvest and prescribed burning. This loss of woody debris 
contributes to reduced channel stability and increased sediment movement downstream during storm events 
(USDI-BLM 1994). In highly-populated areas such as commonly occur in the Grants Pass Watershed, it 
is also common for large wood to be remove. in order to reduce unplanned obstructions to flow that may 
cause damage to developed land. 


Third and fourth order streams comprise 27% of the stream miles in the watershed. Many of these streams 
support fish or directly contribute to the water quality of fish-bearing streams. Third and fourth order 
streams in the watershed are generally perennial, fairly narrow, have stream gradients less than 5%, and 
have U-shaped channels. During winter storms, these streams can move large amounts of sediment, 
channel stability and past management practices in the watershed. The amount of large woody debris 
contributed to these streams has been reduced by past management practices in the riparian areas (USDI- 
BLM 1994). 


Fifth order and larger streams make up 2.5% of the stream miles in the planning area. These streams 
support fish as well as other beneficial uses. Fifth order and larger streams tend to be wider, have flatter 
gradients and a noticeable floodplain. Flood events play a major role in the channel condition of these larger 
streams. Actions on adjacent upland areas and on non-BLM-administered land have adversely affected 
some of these stream segments (USDI-BLM 1994). 


Mature stands of trees along all streams on BLM-administered land generally contain trees of sufficient size 
to provide a future source of large woody debris. Past practices such as salvage logging from stream 
channels, leaving few conifers in riparian areas and removing debris jams to improve fish passage have, 
however, reduced the amount of large woody debris in fifth order and larger streams (USDI- BLM 1994). 
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E. HYDROLOGY 
1. Water Quality 


a. Section 303(d) Streams 


Water quality varies greatly throughout the Grants Pass Watershed. The Oregon Department of Water 
Quality has monitored and/or collected water quality data from various sources on the streams and water 


bodies of the state. This information is captured in DEQ’s 1988 Oregon Statewide Assessment of Non- 
Point Sources of Water Pollution and has been periodically updated and compared to standards. This has 
lead to listing of some streams as “Water Quality Limited." The most recent stage of this process has been 
the publication for public review of Oregon's 1998 Section 303(d) Decision Matrix by the Oregon DEQ. 
Medford BLM has performed very limited amounts of water quality testing, principally temperature, in the 
Grants Pass Watershed. 


Table II]-3 was created from data from the DEQ's 1998 303(d) Draft List Decision Matrix. 





cca eC ss as 

















DEQ data (1988) DEQ data (1986-1996) 
pe ae Givens 
Evans Creek none 
Aquatic weeds or NPS assessment, need data 
algae observation 
none 
Flow modification NPS assessment, need data 
data (DEQ, 1988) 
none 
Nutnents NPS assessment, need data 
data (DEQ, 1988) 
none 
Sedimentation USGS data, NPS need data 
assessment. data 
(DEQ, 1988) 
USGS data exceeded 
Temperature (Fish std. 12-63 days, 1990 30d) 
rearing, 64°F) thru 1994 
Bee Creck, Savage | Temp. (Fish rearing, | BLM data BLM data exceeded wxd) 
Creek to Headwaters | 64°F) stands rd 1997 
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All streams noted above as making the 303(d) status are considered water quality limited. They will be 
required to be managed under Water Quality Management Plans. Other streams with status of “Need Data” 
are candidates for Water Quality Limited status but, due to insufficient data, that conclusion was not 
possible when the list was made. Future data collection may change status 
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The section of the Rogue River upstream from the Grants Pass Watershed is on the 303(d) list only for 
temperature. 


2. Water Temperature 


Many factors contribute to elevated stream temperatures in the Grants Pass Watershed. Low summer 
stream flows, hot summer air temperatures, low gradient valley bottoms, lack of riparian vegetation, and 
high channel width-to-depth ratios result in stream temperatures that can stress aquatic life. Natural 
disturbances that can affect stream temperature are climate (e.g, high air temperatures), below normal 
precipitation (low flows), wildfire (loss of riparian vegetation), and floods (loss of riparian vegetation). 
ee 


The DEQ has established that the seven (7) day moving average of the daily maximum shall not exceed the 
following values unless specifically allowed under a department-approved basin surface water temperature 
management plan: 


. 64°F 
. 55° F during times and in waters that support salmon spawning, egg incubation and 
fry emergence from the egg and from the gravels. 


The BLM and other agencies monitored stream temperatures in the Grants Pass Watershed during the 
summer of 1997 and other listed summers. 


a. Stream Flow 


The stream flow in the Grants Pass Watershed fluciuates with the seasonal variation in rainfall for tributary 
streams, the Rogue River also fluctuates with upstream variation caused by releases at Lost Creek Dam and 
input from upstream tributaries to the Rogue. There are high flows in the winter and early spring and very 
low flows in late summer and early autumn. 


(1) Peak Flow 


Maximum peak flows generally occur in December, January and February with some localized peak flows 
occurring on small tributary streams occasionally in spring or summer due to thunderstorms. Records are 
available for the Rogue River at Grants Pass for 1939 to 1993 (USGS Open File Report, 93-63). The 
maximum discharge for the period of record was 152,000 cfs on December 23, 1964. The maximum 
recorded stream flow on the Rogue since Lost Creek Dam was constructed was 85,600 cfs on 
January 1, 1997. If the Rogue River had not been regulated flow would have been approximately 109,000 
cfs (U.S. Army Corps of Engineers data and computations). 
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Upland disturbances can result in increased magnitude and frequency of peak. flows which may result in 
accelerated streambank erosion, scouring and deposition of streambeds, and increased sediment transport 
The natural disturbance having the greatest potential to increase the size and frequency of peak flows is a 
severe extensive wildfire. In the Grants Pass Watershed the primary human disturbances that can potentially 
affect the timing and magnitude of peak flows include urban development, roads, soil compaction and 
vegetation removal (forest product harvest and conversion of sites to agricultural use). Quantification of 
these affects on stream flow in the Grants Pass Watershed is unknown, however, the greatest affect of 
increasing peak flows would be on tributary streams. Roads quickly intercept and transport subsurface 
water and surface water to streams. The road altered hydrologic network may increase the magnitude of 
increased flows and alter the timing when runoff enters a stream (causing increased peak flows and reduced 
low flows). This effect is more pronounced in areas with high road densities and where roads and other 
compacted, high runoff surfaces are in close proximity to streams (USDI-BLM 1997). 

affects the hydrologic efficiency within a watershed by reducing infiltration rates and causing more rainfall 
to quickly become surface runoff instead of moving slowly through the soil to stream channels (USDI- 
BLM 1997). 


Vegetation remova! reduces water interception and transpiration and allows more precipitation to reach the 
soil surface and drain into streams or become groundwater. Until canopy closures reach previous levels, 
it is considered to be hydrologically unrecovered. Rates of hydrologic recovery are site specific and depend 
on many factors including the type and extent of disturbance, soils, climate and rates of revegetation 
(USDI-BLM 1993). Much of the Grants Pass Watershed has altered vegetation that will not recover to 
vegetation patterns. 


The transient snow zone (TSZ) is the zone in which rain on snow will commonly fall. This is a moderate 
elevation that is between the common snow level and where rain is the usual form of precipitation. In the 
Grants Pass Watershed runoff from rain on snow in openings is not significant enough to create excessive 
runoff and thus high stream flows. This is because the area of openings does not appear to be large in 
relation to the subwatershed area Very little of the watershed area is within the elevation band of the TSZ. 
approximately 3,000 to 4,500 feet. 


(2) Lew Flow 


Low summer flows in the Grants Pass Watershed reflect the low summer rainfall. Naturally low summer 
flows are exacerbated by periods of below normal rainfall. Many tributary streams often dry up during years 
demand for irrigation and recreation uses is highest (USDI 1997). 


The Oregon Water Resources Department (OR WD) has determined that. 


"The maximum economic development of this state, the attainment of the highest and 
the best use of the waters of the Middle Rogue River Basin and the attainment of an 
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integrated and coordinated program for the benefit of the state as a whole will be 
furthered through utilization of the aforementioned waters only for domestic, 
i , sina! irrioati ciel Gt Level sndustrial 
mining, recreation, wildlife and fish life uses and the waters of the Middle Rogue 
River are hereby so classified with the follow! ———e 


"The waters of the following streams and tributaries, are classified only for domestic 
except for the use of stored water. Water stored between November | and March 31 
of any year may be used for any purpose specified in Section A. Domestic use does 
not include irrigation of lawns and gardens.” Included in the list are the following 
streams in the Grants Pass Watershed: Fruitdale Creek, Gilbert Creek, Jones Creek 
and Savage Creek. 


Since the Rogue River is regulated down stream from the Lost Creek Dam, low flows are more a function 
of regulation. In most years regulation of the river is generally based on fish and irrigation needs. 


Table ITI-3 contains established minimum perennial stream flows for the Rogue River at Savage Rapids 
Dam and Fruitdale Creek at the mouth. This was established by the Rogue River Basin Program (ORWD 
1989). 















































According to a field study performed by the Oregon Department of Water Resources (1988 to 1992), the 
Grants Pess Watershed is underlain by metamorphosed volcanic and sedimentary rock, small amounts of 
ophiolitic-complex rock, and rock of the granitic Grants Pass pluton. Narrow bands of alluvial sand and 
gravel mantle the bedrock along the stream drainages. The alluvial sediments are only locally saturated with 
groundwater and commonly do not constitute an aquifer Thick alluvial terrace deposits are found along 
the Rogue River (also only locally saturated). Groundwater in the bedrock is contained within fractures 
in the rock. The fractures can be highly variable in distribution and typically supply only domestic quantities 
of water to wells Where mapped, the groundwater surface mimics local topography, suggesting that 
recharge to and discharge from the groundwater system is localized Water depth ranged from 50 feet to 
500 feet. Wells in the granitic pluton tended to have a maintained a water level significantly higher than the 
level where water was first found This appeared to be due to the highly weather grus overlying the hard 
fractured granite. It acted like a sponge drawing the water up and holding it 15 feet to 25 feet higher. 


As part of the same study, a few water quality parameters were checked. Some high levels of Total 
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Dissolved Solids (TDS) were found, generally in wells placed in alluvial gravels near streams. This was due 
to shallowness of the underlying deep groundwater and resulting upwelling of the deep groundwater One 
indicator of this was a well in the Fruitdale area that tested with 10,000 parts per million of chlorides, the 
maxumum standard for drinking water in 250 ppm. Some other pollutants that were found sporadically were 
nitrates and volatile organic compounds (pers. comm., D. Woodcock, June 29, 1998). 


Baseline information to assess the current status of groundwater quantity or quality is not available. Recent 
years of bclow normal precipitation have resulted in reduced recharge of groundwater supplies. 
Groundwater uses exempt from water nghts include’ stock watering, iawn or non-commercial garden 
watering of no more than 0.5 acres, and single or group domestic purposes for no more than 15,000 gallons 
per day. No information is available regarding the amount of exempt uses (USDI-BLM 1997). 


F. STREAM CHANNEL 


A system of stream classification has been developed by Rosgen that is useful in interpreting various types 
of streams as to their sensitivity to disturbance and their recovery potential. The streams are classified by 
letter from A to G. The first letter determines the stream reach type, the number represents the channel 
material and the small case letter refers to the slope of the reach. Tables III-4 and [II-5S provide a 
description of these stream classifications. 


Very steep (>10%). deeply entrenched, debns 
transport. torrent streams 





Steep (4-10%) entrenched, cascading. step/pool 
streams Haigh energy/debns transport asso sated with 
depositonal soils Very stable uf bedrock of boulder 
dominated 


Moderately entrenched, moderate gracbent_ nffle 
dormmated channel. with infrequent!) spaced pools 
Very stable plan and profile Stable banks 








Low grachent. meandenng. powt-bar_ n{Me/pool. 
alluvial channels with broad. we!) defined floodplains 





Entrenched meandenng nffle/pool channe! on low 
grahents wrth high width depth rabo 
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In the Grants Pass Watershed preliminary site surveys were done and classification was determined from 
field deta. topographic maps and photographs. Of the major streams, only four general stream 
classifications are present in the watershed: A,B. C and F (Rosgen, 1996). Information for Table [11-6 was 
collected in two separate manners. For each reach only one field survey was done at one specific site within 
that reach For example, in the Predominant Channel Maternal the information was gathered from only one 
specific site within that reach for that data A representative site was chosen if possible Sometimes. a site 
was chosen because it was the only accessible site (usually because of private property), The first 
percentage number for gradient was determined from a topographical map The second number was 
determined at the specific site using a clinometer The coarse woody debris was determined by an ocular 
estimate at the survey site standing at the site and looking up and down stream, approximately 50 yards im 
each direction 
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Maternal Gredsent 
a instream 
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peri ™ none - 
pret ™ nore nom 
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There is a noticeable lack of coarse woody debris im the stream channels Coarse woody debris in streams 
contnbutes to the form and structure of a stream's channel The woody debris may cause a stream to widen 
and become narrow. to deepen and become shallow. and stabilize and become unstable at different pomts 
along the channel bed and banks Thus diversity of channei form results in diversity of habitat for aquatic 
orgamusms The coarse woody debris is particularly critical for the steep tributaries because creates a 
movement of sediment and organic matter through the stream system (USDI-BLM 1997) 


Substrate vanes by the reach and stream throughout the Grants Pass Watershed The information collected 
at specific stream sites is included in Table II]-7. The lower elevation, low gradient stream reaches 
predomunantly contain gravel, sand or silt. Sources of sediment in the Grants Pass Watershed, on BLM and 
other forest land, appear to primarily come from road surfaces, fill slopes and ditchlines Soil that moves 
into the ditchhnes is carned to stream systems by ditch sunoff Dramage areas with high numbers of road 
stream crossings are likely; to expenence the most sediment movement into stream channels The hugh 
energy streams (types A and Aa+) are capable of transporting sediment to downstream reaches that support 
fish (USDI-BLM 1997) 


Roads are adjacent to many of the stream reaches mm rural and forested areas within the watershed In 
addition to being a sediment source, these roads confine the stream channel and restrict the natural tendency 
of streams to move laterally This can lead to down cutting of the streambed or erosion of the streambank 
opposite the road (USDI-BLM 1997) 
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the long term Roads will continue to supply sediment. although maintenance and decomurussoring would 
reduce the sediment sources (USDI-BLM 1997) 


Streams m mtensive agncultural areas and urban/suburban areas (urban growth area) recerved a cursory 
review by BLM (Grants Pass Resource Area, Soil/Water Program) im July 1996 Streams included m this 
are Fruitdale Creek, Allen Creek, Vannoy Creek, Gilbert Creek and Sand Creek General comments that 
were commonly mentioned mcluded “Flow controlled by sngation, warm temperatures (greater than 
64°F), ugh arrount embeddedness in substrate. hughly-vanable amourts of npanan vegetabon, common 
structures (concrete and metal) 

Undersized culverts can affect the stream channel by restncting stream flow BLM design standards for 
culvert installation prior to 1992 in the Grants Pass Watershed was esther to design for a 25 to 50 year flood 
event or suze them based on channel width and stream flow Today's culverts are demgned for a | 00-year 


flood event to meet the Northwest Forest Plan and the Medford Distnct RMP requirements During road 
imventones, eusting culverts are evaluated for future replacement to meet the 100-year flood event 


G. VEGETATION 


Data used to compile this section was collected in 1996. Maps 9, 10. || and 12 show the plant series and 
on classification Gatrteat 


1. Major Plant Series 


Table [I]-7 summarizes the extent of the major piant senes found m the Grants Pass Watershed 


Tabie [1}-7: Plant Series in the Watershed (1996) 


Non. vegetated hs om 9 Som 2™ 7 i™ 
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2. Vegetation Classes 


Table III-8 summarizes the dominant vegetation classes in the watershed. 












































* Domunant vegetation = grouped mo classes that make up $0%e or more of the surface ares of a sie 


Table ITI-9 summarizes the extent of the vegetation condition ciasses in the watershed. 
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Hardwood dominated, includes 3 4,412 35% 7,502 19% § 11,914 23% 





Early. 0-5 years stand age a 15] 1% 0 
Scedling/Sapling. conifers >S years 5 124 1% 0 
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Poles (5 to 11") 
Large Poles (11 to 21") 
Mature ( 21" dbh +) 









































The above condition classes in themselves do not describe the structural characteristics of the vegetation 
and its degree of intactness (open vs. closed canopy, previously partial cut, never entered, etc.). Lumping 
the stands into one diameter range will often not permit us to assess the functional characteristics of the 
class for vegetative and habitat assessments. Natural stands in the Klamath province are rarely single size 
class, single storied stands. They are generally multi-aged, multi-storied stands that contain trees in a 
variety of different sizes. As an example, a size class 7 in a Douglas-fir stand on the southeast side of the 
watershed could be much different than a class 7 in a Ponderosa pine stand on the northwest side of the 
watershed. This is because the Ponderosa pine stand will naturally have much more open canopy. For these 
reasons, one additional descriptor, the McKelvey rating system, described in the Wildlife section, has been 
added which can provide additional information for the condition class. 
3. Site Productivity 

The plant series listed below were identified and mapped within the Grants Pass Watershed. Site 
productivity in terms of basal area per acre is described for each series. Basal area is defined as the area 


of the cross section of a tree stem near its base, generally at breast height, 4.5 feet above the ground and 
inclusive of bark (USDI-BLM 1994). 


Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii ((Mirb.) Franco.)) 
Jeffrey Pine (Pinus jeffreyi (Grev. & Ralf.)) 
Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa (Laws. )) 
White Fir (Abies concolor ((Go.4. & Glend.) Lindl. )) 
Western Hemlock  (7suga heterophylla (Raf.) Sarg.) 
White Oak (Quercus garryana (Doug].)) 
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The following basal area production rates are on a per acre basis. Basal area in a plant series is not limited 
to the tree species that series is named for. For example, basal area in the Douglas-fir series can be from 
Douglas-fir, madrone, sugar pine, or any other tree species present on the site. Basal area is used as a 
relative measure of site productivity. For example, an area that can support 200 feet of bacal area is more 
productive than an area that can support 100 feet of basal area. 


Douglas-fir is the most common tree species in southwestern Oregon. Sites within the Douglas-fir series 
average 254 square feet (Atzet and Wheeler 1984). Douglas-fir tends to produce conditicns that favor fire 
wherever it occurs. This species is self-pruning, often sheds its needles and tends to increase the rate of fuel 
buildup and fuel drying (Atzet and Wheeler 1982). 


The Jeffrey pine series is confined to areas of ultrabasic (serpentine and serpentine influenced) soils (Atzet 
and Wheeler 1982). Serpentine areas dominated by Jeffrey pine may have the lowest productivity of any 
conifer series in the Klamath Province with an average basal area per acre of 83 square feet (Atzet and 
Wheeler 1984). While not considered important in terms of timber production, these sites are floristically 
diverse supporting many special status plants. They also have value as unique habitats for a variety of 


Forests in the Ponderosa pine series average approximately 170 square feet of basal area. This series is 
relatively rare as Ponderosa pine does not often play the role of a climax dominant (Atzet and Wheeler 
1984). This series tends to occupy hot, dry aspects that burn frequently. Ponderosa pine regeneration is 
restricted by reducing the number of fire events. Due to the success of fire suppression over the last 70 
years, overall cover of this series has decreased (Atzet and Wheeler 1982). 


Western hemlock is present in isolated pockets in the Louse Creek drainage straddling the boundary 
between the Grants Pass and Jumpoff Joe Watersheds. This species grows in cool, moderate environments 
where moisture stress occurs late in the growing season (Atzet and McCrimmon 1990). 
Evapotranspirational demands are low. The average basal area for this series is 295 square feet. The fire 
regime is one of infrequent, high-intensity fires. 


Sites in the white fir series are also considered productive with basal area averaging over 341 square feet 
(Atzet and Wheeler 1984). The white fir series is widespread, diverse and productive (Atzet and 
McCrimmon 1990). White fir's thin bark provides little insulation during low-intensity underburns until tree 
diameter reaches at least eight inches. Moreover, the tolerant nature of white fir which allows branches to 
survive close to the ground, makes the lower crown a ladder to the upper crown (Atzet and Wheeler 1982). 


The white oak series occurs at low elevations and is characterized by shallow soils. Although Oregon white 
oak is usually considered a xeric species, it also commonly occurs in very moist locations - on flood plains, 
heavy clay soils, and on river terraces. On better sites, white oak is out competed by species that grow 
faster and taller (Stein 1990). Average basal area is 46 square feet. Water deficits significantly limit 
survival and growth (Atzet and McCrimmon 1990). White oak has the ability to survive as a climax species 
as it is able to survive in environments with low annual or seasonal precipitation, droughty soils, and where 
fire is a repeated natural occurrence (Stein 1990). Fire events in this series are high frequency and low 
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intensity (Atzet and McCrimmon 1990). Due to the success of fire suppression over the last 70 years, the 
prominence of this series has declined. 


The non-forest classification refers to areas that do not fit into one of the recognized natural plant series 
Classifications, such as farmland, pasture land, orchards, and rural developed areas. 


The non-vegetated classification refers to areas such as rock quarries, gravel storage sites, gravel 
streambeds, and bodies of water. 


H. HUMAN USE 
1. Socioeconomic Overview 


Current human use of the watershed includes tourism, agriculture, recreation, and forest management. The 
City of Grants Pass, located in the center of the watershed, is the county seat for Josephine County, with 
services related to the county government and local business center. The City of Rogue River, located in 
western Jackson County, borders the eastern edge of the watershed. This creates a mix of urban and rural 
watershed is increasing with a steady influx of new residents, especially with the urban expansion of Grants 
Pass. 


The Grants Pass Watershed ranks third among watersheds in the Grants Pass Resource Area in the amount 
of private land in the rural interface area (RIA). There are 19,604 acres of private land (zoned in 1-5 acre 
lots and 6-20 acre lots) within one-half mile of BLM-administered land. The BLM manages | 1,184 acres 
within one-half mile of private RIA land in this watershed. There are 7,071 acres of BLM-administered land 
within one-quarter mile of private RIA. This figure ranks highest for all watersheds in the Grants Pass 
Resource Area and third highest in the Medford District. (USDI-BLM 1994) 


Interstate 5, a major north/south freeway, travels through the eastern third of the watershed. Cities within 
centered in the Grants Pass area. Other residential development is located along Highway 99 between 
Rogue River and Grants Pass and along Highway 199 west of Grants Pass. 


2. Recreation 
a. Urban Recreation 
City parks provide urban recreation opportunities in the watershed. City parks include Riverside, Baker, 
Westholm and Memorial Parks. These are day-use parks with a variety of facilities. Other recreation 
Opportunities within the urban growth boundary of the city include all activities associated with a city 
atmosphere (sports activities such as softball, golf, basketball, volleyball, hiking and biking, etc.) . 
b. River Recreation 
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The Rogue River runs through the watershed and is a main focus for recreation activities such as fishing, 
boating and swimming. County parks in the watershed are all located along the river and include: 
Schroeder, Tom Pierce, Pierce Riffle, Lathrop, Chinook and Tussing Parks. These parks have river access 
and a variety of other facilities. Hellgate Excursions, a major tourist attraction, provides jet boat river trips 
originating in Grants Pass. There is no federal land along the river in the watershed. The river above 


Savage Rapids Dam provides opportunities for water skiing, jet skiing, swimming and fishing. 
¢. Trails 


There are two designated trail systems in the watershed. Cathedral Hills Park, a 400-acre parcel leased to 
Josephine County, provides approximately six miles of hiking, mountain biking and horse trails. Highland 
Park, an area formerly leased to the City of Grants Pass, is located adjacent to the urban growth boundary. 
This 40-acre BLM parcel is in a highly-populated area and has a one mile trail which begins on the BLM 
land, and continues onto private land, eventually reaching the top of Dollar Mountain. 


d. Dispersed Recreation 


Based on the federal land ownership, dispersed recreational use of the area is generally located in the east 
driving for pleasure. There are no potential recreation sites listed in the Medford District RMP within the 
watershed. 


3. Roads 


Many roads in the Grants Pass Watershed have been constructed based on the public's need for access. The 
majority of these roads are on private lands. All midslope and low elevation natural surfaced roads are a 
potential source of erosion and sedimentation into streams. The BLM has no authority over private roads 
and private land use. 


a. BLM Roads 


Road construction and improvement across BLM-managed lands was based mainly on timber management 
as directed under Federal O&C land management. Many natural surfaced roads remained opened for 
administrative access after timber sales were completed. BLM roads are managed and inventoried through 
Transportation Management Objectives (TMOs) for potential decommissioning and/or improvements to 


b. Culverts 
BLM culvert installation, prior to 1992, was designed for a 25 to 50 year flood event or sized based on 
channel width and stream flow. Today's newly-installed culverts are designed for a 100-year flood event 


to meet the Northwest Forest Plan and the Medford District RMP requirements. During road inventories, 
existing culverts are evaluated for future replacement to meet the 100-flood event. 
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¢. Road Density 


Road density and type of roads vary within the watershed. The average road density on BLM lands is 1.8 
miles per square mile. The average road density outside of the urban growth boundary on other than BLM 
land is approximately 7.1 miles per square mile. The BLM continues to analyze and inventory BLM- 
controlled roads in an attempt to improve the roads and/or reduce road densities to a level appropriate for 
land management and the environment. Table III-10 shows the miles of road by surface type in the 
watershed. 
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An inventory, utilizing the mining claim microfiche prepared by the BLM Oregon State Office, revealed that 
there are 21 mining claims currently existing within the watershed. There is a fairly even mix of lode claims 


On the lands administered by the BLM there are three levels of operations that may occur. The lowest level 
of operations is considered casual use. Casual use operations include those operations that usually result 
in only negligible disturbance. These types of operations usually involve no use of mechanized earthmoving 
equipment or explosives, and do not include residential occupancy. No administrative review of these types 
of operations is required. The number of casual users in this category are not known. 


The most common level of operations involve activities above casual use and below a disturbance level of 
five acres. This level of operations requires the operator to file a mining notice pursuant to the BLM 
Surface Management Regulations. The mining notice informs the authorized officer of the level of 
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operations that will occur, the type of existing disturbance at the location of the operations, the type of 


equipment to be used in the mining operations, and the reclamation plans following the completion of the 
mining activities. 


Mining notices involve an administrative review of access routes used in the mining operations and a review 
to determine if unnecessary or undue degradation may occur as a result of the mining operations. No 
mining notices have been submitted for operations proposed to occur on the BLM-administered lands within 
the watershed. 


A plan of operations may be required for mining operations that meet any of the following criteria: 


(1) Proposed operations that may exceed the disturbance level of five 
acres, 


(2) Activities above casual use in specially-designated areas such as 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, lands within an area 
designated as a Wild or Scenic River, and areas closed to off- 


(3) Activities that are proposed by an operator who, regardless of the 
level of operations, has been placed in non-compliance for causing 
unnecessary or undue degradation. 


The review of plans of operations involves a NEPA environmental review to be completed no later than 90 
days from the date of the submission of the plan. No plans of operations exist within the watershed at this 
time (August 1998). 


In addition to federal laws mining claimants must comply with state laws where applicable: 


(1) The State Department of Environmental Quality monitors and 
0s drede; ivities and activities where settling ponds are 
used 


(2) The Department of Geology and Mineral Industries (DOGAMI) 
permits all activities over one acre in size and ensures reclamation is 
completed in a timely manner. DOGAMI requires reclamation 
bonds where applicable. 


(3) | TheDepartment of State Lands permits instream activities where the 
removal, or displacement, of 50 cubic yards of material is anticipated 
and where the movement of a stream channel is planned. 
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(4) The Department of Fish and Wildlife (ODFW) monitors turbid 
discharges from mined sites. ODFW also recommends preferred 
iredgi ods for : shi , fish-beari 
streams. ODFW also approves variances for operations outside the 
preferred work periods where applicable. 


b. Surface Uses of a Mining Claim 





In some instances the surface of the mining claim is managed by the claimant. These are usually claims that 
were filed before August, 1955 and determined valid at that time. The claimants in these cases have the 
same rights as outlined above, however, they have the right to eliminate public access across that area where 
they have surface rights. There are two instances within the watershed where the claimants have surface 
rights. These rights are outlined in Appendix B. 


c. Mineral Potential 


Mineral potential is defined in the Medford District RMP (Chapter 3, p. 102) as low, moderate or high 
(USDI-BLM 1994). The mineral potential maps (Map 21) show there is a moderate potential for chromite 
within the northeast portion of the watershed. There is a moderate potential for gold in the southeastern 
portion of the watershed. The remainder of the watershed has a low potential for minerals. 


d. Current Physical Condition Resulting from Past Mining Activities 


The existin, physical condition of all areas within the watershed that have been mined are in moderate 
condition. Most of the BLM lands mined within the watershed have been adequately reclaimed where 


e. Cultural Resources 


in the western portion of the watershed. There have been some archaeological surveys completed in the 
past throughout the watershed. Those surveys were completed when evaluating proposed ground 


f.  Lamds/Realty 


The land pattern of BLM ownership within the watershed is mostly a scattered mosaic. In general, the land 
patterns have been molded, first by the alternate section pattern of O&C railroad revestment land and, since 
then, by the transfer of public lands from the United States to various private landowners through several 
different Congressional Acts. This left the lands owned by the United States and administered by the BLM 
scattered with legal access nonexistent in some cases. This also leaves the private landowners with access 
problems and needs that entail rights-of-way across BLM-admunistered lands. 
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Rights-of-way issued to private landowners include roads, water systems, power lines, phone lines, and 
three communication sites. The actual locations of these rights-c*-way can be found in master title plats 
kept updated at the Medford District BLM Office. 


Rights-of-way, leases, permits, etc., are processed by evaluating the proposed actions as outlined in the 
that may occur as a result of implementing the proposed action. Mitigation is recommended to minimize 
or eliminate those identified impacts. The RMP outlines guidance to consider when reviewing proposed 


g § Megal Dumping 


the watershed to attend to this problem. Some measures such as road gating and blocking have deterred 
dumping and may be important long-term measures to eliminate this problem. Law enforcement activities 
can deter dumping if citations are issued with publicity in the local papers. The major areas where dumping 
occurs are on Savage Creek Road and dead-end spur roads throughout the watershed. 


I. FIRE MANAGEMENT 


1. Fundamental Changes to the Fire Regime 


The historic fire regime for the watershed has been that of a low-severity regime. This regime is 
characterized by frequent fires of low intensity. The exclusion of fire occurrence (both natural and 
prescribed) has lead to a shift in the fire regime to an unnatural, high-severity regime where fires are 
normally occur (e.g, northern Cascades or Olympic Mountains), fire return intervals are long and usually 
associated with infrequent weather events such as prolonged drought or east wind, low-humudity events and 
lightning ignition sources. Southern Oregon and the Grants Pass Watershed have the same weather 
conditions and topography that created the former low-severity fire regime. The change in the fire 
environment has been the fuel conditions created since the removal of frequent fire. This has caused a 
vegetation shift to dense, overstocked stands of less fire resistant species, with an increase in dead and down 
fuels. Simultaneously, a dramatic increase in human ignition sources has occurred. This has created a 
current condition for large, increasingly destructive, difficult to suppress wildfire with the capability to 
destroy many of the resource and human values present in the watershed. The Walker Mountain Fire (in 
the adjacent Jumpoff Joe Watershed) in 1988 is an example. This fire burned over 2,100 acres and was 


week before suppression forces could control the spread of the fire. Other similar major and destructive 
fires include Hull Mountain in 1994, and East Evans Creek in 1992 
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2. Currest Coadition 


The data collected for the watershed for hazard, ignition risk, and values at risk for loss from wildfire are 
summarized in Tables [I-11 through II]-15. Ratings are displayed on Maps 15, 16 and 17. Rating 
Classification criteria are summarized in Appendix G. 


Hazard, risk, and value at risk are conditions that are used to better understand and plan for potential fire 
management problems and identify opportunities to manage ihe watershed to meet goals, objectives and 
desired future conditions. Wildfire occurrence can often prevent the successful achievement of short term 
and mid-term land management goals and objectives. Stand replacement wildfire can prevent the 
development of mature and late-successional forest conci<iuns as well as convert existing mature forests 
to early seral forests. 




















For the Grants Pass Watershed as a whole, hazard is disproportionately in the high and moderate classes. 
Only 3% of the area in a low hazard condition and over half the total acres in a high hazard condition The 
trend in fuel and vegetation shifting to increasingly high hazard conditions will continue over the next 
several decades to create increasingly high fuel hazard Within the next 10 to 15 years it is anticipated that 
high hazard level will remain constant unless reduced through prescribed treatments or wildfire occurrence 


Risk is defined as the source of ignition. Human population and use within the watershed creates high 
risk for wildfire occurrence. 
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Table IV-15 (see also Maps 15, 16 and 17) indicate the lands which have been classified as high in all three 
factors (hazard, risk, and value at risk) The 35% total amount in the watershed is a high percentage. It 
is especially critical because most of the high areas are located im the residential lower elevations, and 
drainage valley bottoms 


The Grants Pass Watershed has over a third of the area rating as high im all three factors. The large 
amounts of lands with high values at nsk and the high level of nsk of wildfire occurrence demonstrates the 


The responsibulines of the federal agencies include the active management _ ecial status species and thew 
special status protection categones used as guidelines for management of special status species and their 
habitats 


Listed and proposed listed species are those species that ha’ ¢ been formally listed by the U S Fish and 
Wildlife Service (USFWS) as endangered or threatened or ufficially proposed for listing The goal is to 
enhance or maintain crical habstats and increase populations of threatened and endangered plant species 
on federal lands The goal is also to restore species to historic ranges consistent with approved recovery 


Survey and Manage species were identified as needing special management attenbon by the Northwest 
Forest Plan ROD in Table C-3 (USDA/USDI-ROD 1994). These species must be managed at known sites 
and located prior to ground-disturbing activities (Survey Strategy | and 2) Some species listed in the 
Northwest Forest Plan need to be inventoned extensively and surveyed on a regonal basis (Survey 


Strategy 3 & 4) 
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Candidate and Bureau-sensitive species are federal or state candidates and those speces considered by the 
BLM to be of concern because they may become federal candidates The goal 1s to manage thew habwtat 
to conserve and maintain populations of candidate and Bureau-sensitrve plant speces at a level that will 
avord endangenng species and therefore. listing amy specoes as endangered or threatened by exther state or 
federal government 


State-listed species and thew habitats are those plants hsted under the Oregon Endangered Spenes Act 
Conservation will be designed to assist the state in achseving ther management objectives 


Bureaw-assessment species are those species considered by the State BLM office as umportant species to 
monstor and manage but not on as crucial a level as candidate or Bureau-sensitive species. The goal is to 
protect and/or manage where possible so as not to elevate them status to amy higher levei of concern 


tracked during surveys to assess future potential needs for protection. 


Table [I]-15 lists special status plants found within the Grants Pass Watershed Twelve populations of 
Cypripedtum fasciculanam. three populations of Cypripedium montarmm one population of Plagiobothrys 
figuratus ssp. corallicarpus and two populations of Carex livida have been located m the watershed The 
of BLM lands im the watershed Two Bureau tracking and Bureau watch species were also found during 


Since little of the Grants Pass Watershed has been surveyed. current conditions must be based on a 
discussion of potential habstats of the species that have been found There are late-successional conditions 
in the watershed whch provide habitat for the following speces Cypripedium fasciculatum, (Chustered 
Ladyslipper) (CYFA) and Cypripedium montarum, (Mountain Ladyslipper) (CYMO) According to 
Appendix J of the Northwest Forest Plan. CYFA and CYMO are most likely found in areas with 60%- 
100% shade provided by older stands of vanous plant communstes within Douglas-fir forests It notes that 
although these speces are not attached to a specific vegetation commumity they are, more mmportantly, 
undisturbed mychorrtuzal connections im older-age class forests The plant senes most likely to harbor these 
orchids within the Grants Pass Watershed is the Douglas-fir senes m a mature condition class Currently 
52% of the BLM land im the watershed falls into this pliant series but only 15% of BLM land is in a mature 
condinon class The actual viable habstat for these species would be even smailer and imuted to mucrosites 
with mouster, north aspects. larger condinon classes and 60%-90% canopy closure Without intensive field 
surveys it 1s difficult to determune the actual amount of habstat that eusts for these two speces in the 
watershed because microsite characteristics cannot be determuned from vegetation maps The high 
population frequency found so far m such a small portion of the watershed suggests that hugh potenhal 
eusts for Cypripedhum species mm the rest of the watershed 


The Douglas-fir plant senes is mostly in over-dense stands due to lack of fire The watershed 's at hugh nsk 
for catastrophic fire which would virtually elumunate the special status species dependent on late- 
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successional conditons Although the Cj)-ripediwm speces listed have been known to tolerate. and 
possibly even thrive from low-mtensity fire. t has also been shown that such plants will not survive Ingh- 
meenssty fre 


Other special status plant habrtats that have been extremety luted m extent by development are native 
grassland schierophylious shrub/oak woodland savannah commumnsty types found m valley bottoms and 
adjacent low elevation slopes. These community types form a mosaic vailey habrtat mterspersed with 
seasonally wet areas. About 29% of BLM iand im the Grants Pass Watershed s m the white oak or 
Plagobothrys figuratus ssp. corailcarpus and Carex Irvda are speces found im these openings mn the 
Grants Pass Watershed 


Plagnobothrys figuratus ssp corailicarpus has only been found m three other locanons on BLM lands 
Twenty small sites in the Sams Valley, Grants Pass and New Hope areas, all on private land, are all that are 
currently known to east The specs habstat is along seasonal creeks and vernal wet swaies Much of the 
habrtat has had intensive grazing, wtuch appears to have detrimental umpacts on the speces |t apparently 
hes been extirpated from areas wtuch have recerved continuous heavy grazing and 1s sul] vigorous m sites 
recerving no grazing (Brock 1993) One locaton is known m the Grants Pass Watershed on BLM land 
The area ummediately surrounding the population will be used as a special forest products area for 
manzarsta harvest The populanon will be buffered from ths actrwty Further survey of BLM lands m the 
requirements and was found m the mmediate vanity of the Plagrobothyrus figwratus ssp coraillicarpus 
populapor. 


invamon of nowous weeds could eventually affect special status plants Though a thorough inventory of 
nowous weeds has not been completed im the watershed, thew occurrence has been documented They are 
most common in the non-forested areas where pastures or grassiands have been invaded by such speces 
as star thustle, scotchbroom or annual exotic grasses These species are a threat because they compete with 
A major data gap 1s the lack of mformanon regarding non-vascular plants m the watershed A rough 
esumate from Tabie C-3 (ROD). Survey and Manage speces. shows that numerous non- vascular speces 
could be found im the vicinity of the Grants Pass Watershed (USDA/USDI-ROD 1994) However, so 
surveys have been done for non-vascular plants to tus date Surveys will begun on | 999 proyects for these 
speaes. 
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(1) Introduction 


The Grants Pass Watershed contains a diverse array of wildlife. As many as 11 species of bats, 12 species 
of amphibians, 18 species of reptiles, hundreds of species of birds, and many thousands of species of insects 
wolverine) are thought to have the potential to occur in the watershed. 


BLM is the principal federal agency responsible for managing public lands within the watershed. Part of 
the Bureau's responsibility is the management of fish and wildlife habitat as well as sensitive species. This 
is primarily accomplished by maintaining native habitats. There are several habitats of concern in the 
watershed and numerous unique features. 


(2) General Habitats 


Wildlife habitats of southwest Oregon are extremely complex. Terrain, climatic factors and vegetation 
combine to create the wealth of habitats found from the valley floor to the peaks of the Siskiyou Mountains. 
The land found above the valley floor on the eastern half of the Grants Pass Watershed is dominated by 
coniferous forests, while the western half is dominated by pine and hardwood forest. The age and the 
structure of these forests range from saplings to old growth. Within the coniferous forest, hardwoods are 
a significant component contributing to structural and vegetative diversity. Habitats found throughout the 
a variety of other unique areas. The valley floo: of the Grants Pass Watershed is dominated by a mix of 
grasslands mingled with conifers and hardwood trees. Habitats found here include oak savannahs, 


space to breed and raise young during their lifetime. Some species are adapted to a particular habitat 
(specialist) while others utilize a great deal of different plant communities to fulfill their needs (generalists). 
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Habitats that are an issue in the Grants Pass Watershed include mature and old-growth forest, meadows, 


pine stands, oak groves, Jeffrey pine savannahs, oak savannahs and riparian habitat. All of the previously 
mentioned habitais have been impacted by human activity in the watershed. 


(3) Valley Habitats 


The Grants Pass Watershed is composed of numerous drainages flowing toward the mainstem of the Rogue 
River. These drainages are typified by an area of valley habitat and steep timbered hillsides. Due to the 
extensive amount of agriculture and urban development in the watershed, undisturbed native valley habitats 
are scarce. Continued current threats to valley habitat types include fire suppression, agriculture and urban 
development. This development of the valley has led to habitat fragmentation which has impacted the 
effectiveness of these habitats for wildlife. 


Most of the valley floor and associated native habitat are under private ownership. Within the center of the 
in rural fashion. The landscape is largely broken up by houses, roads, fences and non-native vegetation. 
Of particular concern is the remaining oak savannah riparian and Ponderosa pine savannah habitat. These 
habitats have been identified as three of the five critical habitats by the Oregon/Washington neotropical bird 
working group. It is assumed further development of these habitats will have a negative impact on 


Federally-administered tracts of land on the valley floor are predominately located in the western portion 
of the watershed in the Vannoy and Dutcher Creek drainages. These areas are dominated by Oregon white 
oak, Ponderosa pine, and manzanita and support a wide array of wildlife species (see Appendix E). 


Native valley habitats have shown some of the greatest decline of plant communities in southwestern 
Oregon. Due to the changing nature of private land management the remaining tracts of public land are 
Critical in insuring that this habitat and the biodiversity it supports continues to be represented in the valley. 
These stands provide primary nesting habitat for acorn woodpeckers (Melanerpes formicivorous) and 
western bluebirds (Sialia mexicana) as well as winter range for blacktail deer (Odocoileus hemionus). 
Smaller mammals using this habitat include raccoon (Procyon lotor) and grey fox (Urocyon 
cinereoargenieus). 


(4) Upland Habitats 


Most of the federally-administered lands are found in the eastern portion of the watershed in the uplands. 
Here, forests dominate the landscape, with numerous species of conifers, hardwoods, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. Many of the hardwoods are berry and mast producers that offer a rich food source for 
wildlife. Mast crop producers include California black oak (Owercus kelloggii), Oregon white oak (Quercus 
garryana), tanoak (Lithocarpus densiflorus) and California hazel (Corylus cormuta). Berry producing 
plants such as Pacific madrone (Arbutus menziesii) and manzanita (Arctostaphylos spp.) are also important 
savannahs and oak stands that all add diversity to the forest. Natural disturbances are important in 
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generating and maintaining a number of plant communities and habitats. Human caused disturbances such 
as logging, mining, and road building, have all affected the condition of the upland forest. Current condition 
forests to younger, structurally simplified forests has benefitted generalists species, but has not been 
advantageous to species that depend on late-successional habitat. The most extensive disturbance activity 
in the upland portions of the watershed has been logging. Currently most private lands and county lands 
are in early seral stage to pole stage with little mature forest. Condition of federally-administered land 
varies from recent clearcuts to old growth. Most federally-managed coniferous forest stands are in the 11 
to 21 inch diameter range. Many of these stands are the result of past timber harvest and are structurally 
simpler as compared to natural stands. Remaining stands of late-successional habitat are extremely 
important due to their dramatic decline {rom historic levels and fragmented nature. Currently 22% of the 
BLM portion of the watershed remains in late-successional habitat condition (McKelvey Rating System 1 
and 2). The remaining late-successional habitat is located in the Savage, Jones and Green Creek drainages. 
This habitat is heavily fragmented and may not provide a comparable acreage of interior forest conditions 
due to past entries for forest management. 


To facilitate timber extraction numerous roads were constructed throughout the uplands. Areas with high 
road density are of particular concern because roads have many negative impacts on wildlife. Roads lead 
to increases in vehicular/human disturbance, provide access for poaching and further fragment areas of late- 
successional habitat. The watershed has seen a large increase in the road densities on federal land since 
World War II. Currently, sections with low road densities are uncommon in the watershed. The largest 
tract with low road density is located in Township 36 South, Range 5 West, Section 3. These remaining 
bear. 


(5) Specialized Habitats 


Special and unique habitats are those habitats that are either naturally scarce (caves, springs, mineral licks, 
etc.), rare because of human influence on the environment (low elevation old growth, oak/grasslands, etc.) 
or because of natural cycles (snags, meadow production, etc.). Often these habitats receive a greater level 
of use by wildlife than surrounding habitats, or are essential for certain aspects of a particular animal's life 
history (e.g., hibernation). 


The Grants Pass Watershed contains a number of unique habitats. The continued maintenance of these 
nabitats will determine presence of many sensitive species. Sensitive habitats of issue are discussed in the 


Old-growth forest habitat is forest composed of a multi-canopy structure, dominated by large trees, snags 
and large down logs. Due to the wide variety of niches, these forests have a greater diversity of wildlife 
species than do younger forested stands. This habitat type ‘* restricted to relict, fragmented stands scattered 
in the western portion of the watershed. Many of these stands are too small in size to meet the needs of 
some late-successional species. Due to the limited amount of this habitat found in the watershed, all 
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remaining stands are important contributors to maintaining biodiversity. Currently there is no old-growth 
forest in the watershed outside these federally-managed stands. 





Late-successional forests are those forests that are a minimum of 80 years of age, multi-canopied, with 
snags, and large down logs. The federal government is required to maintain 15% of the forest lands they 
manage in a late-successional condition. These areas are to be identified in the watershed analysis process. 
Ideally these stands would be distributed across the landscape, and would be the largest remaining patches 
to provide “interior” forest conditions. Narrow strips of late-successional habitat and riparian reserves 
generally do not contribute interior forest habitat due to the “edge effect" which increased by irregular 
shapes and small sizes The edge to interior ratio effects how useful the stand is for late-successional 
species. Late-successional stands in drainages such as Savage, Jones and Green Creeks where few stands 


remain are important in supporting late-successional biodiversity. 


Meadows under federal ownership are more common in the Grants Pass Watershed in comparison to 
adjacent watersheds. Shallow soils, perched water tables, and old homesteads are the most common source 
of these meadows. Earlier in the century, many natural meadows were converted to agricultural land by 
homesteaders. Crrently, the most significant threat to this habitat is tree encroachment due to the 
disruption of the . ural fire cycle. Meadows are the primary habitat for a number of species such as 
California vole (Microtus californicus) and the western pocket gopher (7homomys mazama) and are the 
primary feeding location for species such as the great grey owl (Strix mebulosa) and the American black 
bear (Ursus americanus). Table E-6 in the appendix displays known meadows in the watershed and 
suggested treatment to maintain these meadows. 


Big game winter range in the Grants Pass Watershed is in poor condition in comparison to adjacent 
watersheds. Winter range is defined as land found below 2,000 feet in elevation, but may extend higher in 
elevation on southern exposed slopes. Ideally, these areas are a mixture of thermal cover, hiding cover, and 
forage. Historically the valley floor and adjacent slopes served as winter range for deer and elk. Increased 
urbanization of the valley floor is the single greatest threat to this habitat type in the watershed. Other 
threats include agriculture, ir*-oduction of exotic vegetation and the suppression of the natural fire cycle. 
Most of the remaining winter range has had an absence of fire for more than 50 years. Areas of exceptional 
quality winter range are found on the southern slopes of Jones and Bloody Run Creeks. 


Dispersal corridors aid in gene pool flow, natural reintroduction and successful pioneering of species into 
previously unoccupied habitat. Generally these corridors are located in saddles, low divides, ridges, and 
along riparian reserves. Without such corridors many isolated wildlife habitats would be too small to 
support the maximum diversity of species. Numerous ridgelines within the watershed allow for localized 
dispersal. Ridges connecting Fielder Mountain to Sexton Summit, via Old Baldy, Elk Mountain and 
Robert's Mountain are heavily used by elk, bear, deer, mountain lions and other species as travel corridors. 
Dispersal between drainages also occurs through low divides. Two such divides are located in the northeast 
corner of the watershed: one in Township 35 South, Range 5 West, Section 33, Township 36 South, and 
the second in Range 5 West, Section 3. Both of these divides support continuous coniferous forest from 
the Grants Pass Watershed into the Jumpoff Joe Watershed, and allow species dispersal between 
watersheds. 
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In the southern portion of the watershed, the north aspects of the high ridges from Baldy Mountain south 
to Grants Pass Peak and onto Billy Mountain, Mt. Isabelle, Timber Mountain, Anderson Butte, Wagner 
Butte and Mt. Ashland offer near contiguous conifer connection which offers potential for dispersal of 
species requiring this habitat type. Many of these key “flow” locations have the potential to support older 
forest, but currently do not due to past management activities and other disturbances. Other remaining 
blocks of older forest that contiguously run from the valley floor to the higher mountain ridges allow for 
“the elevator effect" which permits for seasonal dispersal for late-successional species. These stands are 
particularly important in the Jones, Greens and Savage Creeks where the remaining late-successional forest 
remain. 


Riparian reserves were designed in the Northwest Forest Plan to function as dispersal corridors. Due to 
the past management activities and the checkerboard ownership pattern in this watershed, it is unlikely that 
many of these reserves currently function as vorridors for late-successional species. 


Increased agricultural use, urbanization, introduction of exotic plants, and changing of natural drainage 
patterns have all impacted native oak/grasslands. In addition, fire has been excluded for nearly 80 years 
which has allowed pine, fir and cedar to become firmly established in the understory of oak woodlands. 
Stands of oak/grasslands administered by the federal government are scattered throughout the watershed, 
with the majority of these stands being located on the western side of the watershed. Most of these sites 
are in poor condition due to fire suppression and the introduction of exotic vegetation. 


Mine adits play a critical role in the life history of many animals, providing shelter from environmental 
extremes, seclusion and darkness. Mines are the primary habitat for species such as the Townsend's big- 
eared bat (Corynorhinus townsendii), a ROD buffer species and Bureau-sensitive species. Other species 
such as the bushy-tailed (Neofoma cinerea) and the cave cricket (Ceuthophilus spp.) use caves as their 
primary residence. These sites are also used seasonally for a number of species such as swarm sites 
(breeding sites) for bats and den sites for porcupine (Erethizon dorsatum). A number of mine adits are 
located on BLM land. One of the largest maternity colony/hibernaculum in Oregon for Townsend's big- 
eared bats is located in the Mt. Baldy area Maintaining these keystone sites are essential for preserving 
the presence of the species in the region. Recreational use of mines limit their value for wildlife, displacing 


Deer fawning elk calving areas are critical for successful maintenance of deer and elk populations. Key 
components include quality forage, water, cover, and gentle warm slopes. These areas should be free from 
human disturbance. Fawning areas on federally-administered lands are found in many small meadows 
scattered throughout the watershed, and in areas with southern exposures. Fawning areas on private land 
are found throughout the watershed but vary in quality due to disturbance. An elk calving area is located 
southeast of Fielder Mountain. 
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Pass Watershed lll Current Condition 
(6) Special Status Species 


There are 54 potential sensitive species in the watershed (19 birds, 13 mammals, seven amphibians, five 
reptiles, eight insects, and one mollusk). The habitat requirements for these animals vary from species to 
species. 


The northern spotted ow! is the only documented species listed under the Endangered Species Act known 
to occur within the watershed. There are two other listed species that could occur within the watershed. 
including the peregrine falcon and the baid eagle. In addition to the listed species there are candidate 
species, Buresu-sensitive species, ROD buffer species, as well as Survey and Manage species (see 
Northwest Forest Plan Record of Decision Section, C-49). 


Table IT]-16 lists the known and potential special status species found in the watershed, along with legal 
status and level of survey to date. This list includes species listed under the ESA, proposed for listing and 
candidate species being reviewed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. State listed species as well as 
Bureau-assessment species and species listed in the ROD as “Buffer” species are also listed. (For more 
information on this list and habitat needs see Appendix section ) These species are, collectively, referred 
to as “species of concern” in this watershed analysis. 


Table [1}-16: Grants Pass Watershed Special Status Species Vertebrates 


































































































Commoe Name Scientific Name Presence Status Servey Level 
Gray wolf Coms hupus absent FESE none to date 
Whute-footed vole Aborimus albipes unknown BS.SP none to date 
Red tee vole Aborimmus longicaudus present SM lumuted 
Califorma red tree vole Aborimus pom unknown _ | _BS none to date 
Fisher unknown | BS.SC none to date 
California wolverine _Gulo gulo tuteus uiknown _| BS.ST none to date 
Amencan marten Martes amencana unknown SC mane to date 
Bassacriscus astetws unknown SU none to date 
falcon Falco peregrimus _ unknown _| FEST none kc uate 
Holiocerns lewcocephoins __| seasonally _| FTST name to date 
ot Seri eccidenths: poet Fist 
Aecipteer genetic sheen me 
Mountain Oreortys pictus presen: Bs name to dete 
Drvecomes pileates _ SC 
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Table II}-16: Grants Pass Watershed Special Status Species Vertebrates 






















































































Commoe Name Scientific Nave Preseace Status Servey Levei 
Lewis’ woodpecker Melanerpes ions unknown sc none to date 
Wiute-headed Prcosdes alboiarvarus unknown SC BF none to date 
Flammulated ow! Orus flammeoius unknown SC.BF none to date 

martin Progne subis unknown SC none to date 
Great gray ow! Stru nebwiosa unknown SV.SM lumuted 
Western bluebird Siaha mexncana present SV none to date 
Acorn woodpecker Meianerpes formicivorus Suspected SU none to date 
Trecoiored black burd Agelarus color unknown BS.SP none to date 
Black-backed woodpecker Picowes arcticus unknown SC_BF none to date 
Northern ow! Glawcidium gnoma present SU lumuted surveys 

Ammodrames sovannarum _unknown SP none to date 
Bank swallow ! SU none to date 
Townsend's hat Cormorhimus townsend: present BS.SC lumuted surveys 
Yuma mvous Myons vumanensis present BS lumuted surveys 
myotis Myonis evonis present BS.BU lumited surveys 
Haw, mvots Afvons volans present BS lumated surveys 
Silver-haured bat Suspected BF lumuted 
Pacific pallid bat Anmtrozous pallidus unknown SC lumsted surveys 
Western pond turtle Clemmys mormorata present BS.SC wncidental 8 
Del Norte salamander Plethadom elongates unknown BSSV.SM.BF | limited surveys 
Foothlls Rana boy suspected | BS.SU lumuled surveys 
Rana avrora unknown BS.SU none to date 
salamaner _Aneides forvens _ suspected _| SC lamuted 
Southern torrent salamander Rhyvacomion vanegatus unknown BS.SV lumuteu surveys 
salamander 
Black salamander _Anerdes flavipunctatas Suspected SP lumsted surveys 
Contia terwis_ SC 
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(7) Survey and Manage Species 


Table [1]-18 presents the species that are to be protected through survey and management guidelines as 
outlined in the NFP-ROD. This table also describes the level of protection and the amount of surveys 
conducted to date. It is suspected that the current Late-Successional Reserve network will not meet the 
needs of these species, such that further restrictions within matrix lands are necessary to ensure long-term 
viability of their populations. All known sites will receive some level of immediate protection 
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Manage known sites and survey poor to actwbes. ert 
matrix land buffer length of one potential ste vee of | (0 feet 


tochever 1s greater 








Ow matrix land no cutting mags 20° DBH of over Mantas 





On matrix land no cuttung sags 20° DBH or over Manta 
trees to ide for }00% po 


On matrix land no cuftung mags 20° DBH of over Masntaun 
tees to for }00% mn paential 











Ome-quarter male protecbon zone around nest mies. survey 
prnor to activities. \00-foot buffers of meadow and natural 








Manage known sites and survey pror to activites 











* = Buffer species * = Survey and Manage 


(8) Threatened or Endangered Species 


The Northern Spotted Owl (Status: Threatened) is the only known species listed under the ESA known to 
nest in the watershed There are five known centers of activity with 100-acre cores and another site outside 
the watershed whose provincial home range (1 3 miles radii) may be affected by activities occurring inside 
the watershed (see Appendix for the list of sites and results of nesting surveys). An active site is one in 
whuch a territonal single or pair has occupied the site at least once since 1985 Surveys for northern spotted 
owls have been conducted since the mud- 1970's within the watershed Early surveys were opportunistic 


until 1985 when areas were surveyed prior to a proposed management activity. 


The U S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) uses a viability rating for suitable habitat around spotted owl 
sites as an indication of the site's viability and productivity Sites are considered viability over the long term 
if 50% of the area within 0 7 mile of the center of activity, or approximately 500 acres is suitable nesting, 
foraging and roosting habitat, and there is 40% of the area within | 3 miles or approximately | 388 acres. 


Table E-3 in the Appendix describes the condition of the sites within the watershed or adjacent to the 
watershed No sites within the watershed exceed the | 388 acres judged necessary for long-term viability 


Spotted ow! habitat managed by the Bureau of L=nd Management has been analyzed using the McKelvey 
rating system The McKelvey rating system is based on a mode! that predicts spotted owl population based 
on habitat availability (see Appendix E for more information on this system) Stands were examined for 
criteria such as canopy layering, canopy closure, snags, woody material and other features. Biological 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter II] Current Condinon 
potential of a stand to acquire desired conditions is also taken in consideration During the spring of 1997 
stands were visually rated and placed into the six categories. Map 13 displays the results of this study. 
Table [I]-19 summarizes the amount of habitat available for spotted owls in the watershed on lands 
admanistered by the BLM »~ on non-federal lands (State of Oregon, Josephine County and priv.te) There 
are 907 acres of spotted owl nesting, roosting, and foraging habitat (McKelvey Rating #1) found on BLM- 
admirastered land in the watershed (1 6% of watershed) The largest contiguous blocks are located in 
Greens Creek drainage Remaining optimal habrtat in the watershed is heavily fragmented, particularty in 
the Jones, Savage and Little Savage Creek drainages. 


The BLM portion of the Grants Pass Watershed has 1 900 acres (3 5% of watershed) of northern spotted 
owl roosting and foraging habitat (McKelvey Rating #2). The largest patches are found in the Greens, 
Jones and Savage Creek drainages 


Dispersal habitat for spotted owls is defined as stands that have a canopy closure of 40% or greater, and 
open enough for flight and predator avoidances. This habitat is concentrated in the east side of the 
watershed, with large concentrations in the Savage and Junes Creek drainages 


(9) Private and County Land 


In 1997, an effort was made by the BLM to classify the forest type using the McKelvey model on private 
and county lands in the watershed This information was largely gathered through photo interpretation, 
ground truthing and roadside reconnaissance This endeavor gives a fairly accurate depiction of the status 
of private, state and county lands Table II]-19 displays the amount of available habitat for northern spotted 
owls on private, state and county land in the watershed There are 44 acres of spotted owl roost/foraging 
habitat on private land within the watershed Most of the private land does not have the potential to 
support late-successional habitat (35,497 acres) Currently there are 2.953 acres of private land judged as 
functioning as dispersal habitat for the northern spotted owl 
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Marbled Murrelet (Threatened) - There is no suitable habitat for the marbled murrelet within the Grants 
Pass Watershed 


Bald Eagles (Th eatened) - There are no known nest sites documented within the watershed Nesting 
habitat does occur on federally-admimistered land Preferred nesting habitat consist of older forest, 


Peregrine Faicon (Threatened) nest on ledges located on cliff faces. There are no known historic or 
current peregrine falcon nests in the watershed 


(10) Other Species 
Neotropical Migratory Birds A number of neotropical birds are known to inhabs the Grants Pass 


Watershed Neotropical migrants are species of burds that winter south of the Tropic of Cancer, and breed 
in North Amenca More then twenty years of Breeding Bird Surveys (BBS), Breeding Bird Census (BBC), 
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Grares Pass Watershed Analysis Chapeer [i] Current Comainon 
expenencing a precipstous decline Thus 1s particularly true for burds that use mature and old-growth forest 
either in the tropics, in North America or both (DeSante & Burton 1994) Rates of decline are well 
documented for birds on the east coast of North Amenca. and less so on the west coast In 1992 BLM 
signed a multi-agency agreement called “Partners in Flight “ The purpose of this program is to establish 
a long-term mosstonng effort to gather demograptuc nformanon Ths monstonng will estabinsh the extent 
that deforestaon and forest fragmentanon have on temperate breeding burd populations. 


The Grants Pass Watershed contains a number of neotropical mugrants that utilize vanous habstats Studies 
conducted on the Medford Drstnct have found that neotropical migrants comprise between 427% and 47% 
of the breeding species at lower elevation forest dormunated by Douglas-fir (Janes 1993) In hagher elevation 
forests domunated by whute fir. neotropical mugrants are less abundant contributing to a smaller poruon of 
the bird species present. In the fall of 1994 a fall banding station was established within the watershed In 
the spring of the following year a Migratory Avian Productivity and Survivorshup (MAPS) stanon was 
established The purpose of these projects were to establish baseline data on presence and absence of 
species as well as thew productivity (berth rate) and survivorshup (death rate) A number of neotropical birds 
have been detected since 1994. Table II]-20 lists the known and suspected neotropicals found im the 
watershed, habitat used, and national population trends. Habitats of particular concern are valley 
brushfields. old-growth. npanan. and oak woodlands communities It ts mmportant to keep m mund 
neotropicals will often use more than one habitat type during vanous seasons Overall, 46% of these birds 
are habitat generalists using four or more habstat types. whule 34%. are habstat specialists utilizing one or 
two habitats 
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° Seem eater Sar Owe 2 Qs Ot eE at ag ere ee eres Qe 


Game Species - Speces of game arumais located wthun the Grants Pass Watershed clude clk, blacktaied 
quail The watershed ss located m the Evans Creek game management ust Management of game specs 
are the responsibility of the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife The enmre watershed ss open to 
blacktmied deer populanons are stabie overall and meenng department goals Elk are present in the 
watershed, with recent reports of arumais m the Evans Creek and Fielder Mountam area 


Black bear populanons are extremety hard to monstor due to the secretrve nature The populanon in the 
watershed appears to be stable. with recent sussance compiamnts along the Rogue Ruver nghway wea 
Cougar aghtings m the watershed have increased with ther overall populanon on the nse 


Grouse ard quail had a good nesting year m 1997 The populanon of these burds is cyclic depending on 
weather condipons Long-term trends appear to be stable Wild turkeys have not been mtroduced m ths 
watershed but appear to have estabinshed themselves Tom adjacent watersheds 


In general. game speces are generalists that benefit from edge habvtats Past land management pracnces 
both on private and federal lands have increased the overall amount of forest edge withun the watershed 
In addimon. the amount of roads has also increased wiuch mm turn umpacts the sustabulity of ai] habitat types. 
High road densines have shown to have negative affects on deer and elk populanons. and lead to crease 
poaching opporturutes For these speoes numbers could be expected to increase with 2 decrease in the 


Band-tal prgeons (Columba fascsata) are known to occur m the watershed These birds have shown a 
precipitous decline in populanon throughout as range since monstonng began m the | 950's (Jarvis, ef ai. 
1993) These burds are ughly prized as a game speces and restnctive hunting regulanons have not led to 
an increase in buerd populanons Habvtat alteranon due t tense forestry prachces may partaily expiain 
thew decrease in populanon and ongomg research :s now trying to answer this quesnon (Jarvis ef ai, 1993) 
comfers and deoduous trees interspersed with berry and mast producing trees and shrubs In the spring and 
fall large flocks are seen mugrating through the watershed The birds use thus lugher eievanon feeding on 
blue eiderbernes. manzamita bernes. and Pacsfic madrone bermes With the exciumon of fire from the 
landscape many stands of mast crop producing piants have Deen negatively impacted 


Cavity dependent species sach as western biueturds and northern pygmy ow's (Giaucadium gnoma) whach 
use dow ed logs are of specail concern im the watershed because of past wivicultural pracnces These 
prachces in the past have focused on even-aged stands that have resulted in deficats of snags and down logs 
mm areas previously harvested Fire suppresmon also has 2 negative effect on the amount cf snags in the 
vestershed Fires. insect infestabons and other disturbance events are important generators of snags 
Speoes assocated with ths habitat type have also declined 
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(11) Exotic Species 


Many non-native species have become established in the watershed. Introduced exotic species compete 
with native species for food, water, shelter and space. Bullfrogs (Rana catesbeiana) directly compete with 
native frogs, and consume young western pond turtles (Clemmys marmorata). Opossums (Dedelphis 
virginiana) occupy a similar niche with our native stripped skunk (Mephitis mephitis) and raccoon 
(Procoyon lotor). They also consume young birds, amphibians and reptiles. Other introduced species 
include European starlings (Sturmus vulgaris), ring-necked pheasants (Phasiarus colchicus) and turkeys 
(Meleagris gallopavo). These species have some negative impacts on native flora and fauna. 


2. Aquatic Habitats 


Riparian areas are one of the most heavily used habitats found in the watershed, both by humans and by 
wildlife. Many life cycle requirements of animals are met in these areas. Aquatic and amphibious species 
are intrinsically tied to these habitats, as are all the species that feed on these animals. Riparian habitats 
zone on private lands varies from mature stands of conifers to bare streambanks. Most of the private 
riparian is dominated by hardwoods and young conifers. The riparian zone on federally-managed lands are 
generally in better condition than private but still have been negatively impacted by past management 
practices in some locations. 


The amount of instream water flows allowed from the source to the Rogue River determines the usefulness 
of streams to aquatic species. During low flow periods water withdrawals can determine the 
absence/preserce of many aquatic species. Currently many native aquatic and amphibious species are no 
longer as prevelent as they were during pre-settlement time as a result of stream flow changes. Beaver 
(Castor canadensis), rivet otter (Lutra canadensis) and muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) were common in the 
streams on the valley floor prior to settlement. Currently these species have a restricted range in the 
watershed. Beavers and otters are still present along portions of the Rogue River and muskrat are located 
in many sloughs and ponds within the watershed. In general, the riparian habitat in the watershed has been 
degraded from historic conditions and currently is less capable of supporting the historic species diversity. 


Current stream conditions within the Grants Pass watershed area are keys to salmonid survival and 
production. Large woody debris (LWD) is an important component of salmonid habitat. Large, key pieces 
of downed wood dissipate energy during high water events, hold back spawning gravels and provide refugia 
for fish and aquatic invertebrates. In addition, these key pieces act as anchors by trapping smaller pieces 
of wood and other organic matter which is an important food source for aquatic invertebrates. Large wood 
producing a micro-climate which maintains cooler water temperatures essential for salmonid survival. 
Salmonid productivity is typically highest around 55°F, and productivity starts to decline as temperatures 
rise above 58° F_ Water quantity is another critical factor in the survival of salmonids. Salmonids require 
Clean spawning gravels for adequate production 
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Table III-21 summarizes the miles of fish-bearing streams on BLM lands in the watershed. Maps 7 and 
8 show the distribution of salmonids in the watershed. 


Tabb, 1-21: Miles of Fish-Bearing Stream on BLM Lands ie the 
Watershed 




















a. Current Stream Conditions 


Savage Creek has cutthroat trout in the first two and a half miles. Water quality is adequate, as summer 
temperatures do not limit ranges of these salmonids. There are few pieces of large instream wood. 


Bee Creek, a tributary to Savage Creek, exhibits high summer water temperatures, yet cutthroat trout are 
found in the first half mile. A thin riparian cover is attributed to the excessive water temperatures. 


Greens Creek has good water quality and an adequate supply of pools. Cutthroat trout are found in the first 
mile 


Jones Creek has five miles of cutthroat trout habitat. Steelhead are found in the first mile. Instream and 
riparian habitat complexity is limited. There is little large wood and consequently no large pools. Water 
auality and spawning gravels are adequate. 


Bloody Run Creek is a high gradient non-fish-bearing stream. There is minimal large woody debris found 
in the stream, resulting in poor pool frequency. There are no large riparian trees (>12 inches DBH). The 
stream runs into an irrigation canal. 


Gilbert Creek has been impacted by Grants Pass’ increased urbanization. Riparian shade is minimal and 
concrete lined streambanks have eliminated stream meander and floodplain connectivity. Without wood 
to dissipate energy during high water events, salmonids have minimal access to refugia and survival is 
compromised. 


Allen Creek has excessive levels of sediment. In most reached places, the strearn is embedded by two feet 
of sand and, as a result, there are no self-sustaining populations 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter III Current Condition 


Fruitdale and Sand Creeks have had a reduction in the floodplain connectivity as a result of the increased 
urbanization and reduction in riparian reserves especially in the lower valley sections. 


Vannoy Creek flows through agricultural lands without any riparian trees for cover. Algae blooms are 
commonplace and summer water temperatures reach lethal levels for salmonids. Introduced warm water 
fishes exist in some sections. Past watershed activities have introduced excessive sediment to the stream. 
In some reaches, the substrate consists of 100% decomposed granite. There are inadequate spawning 
gravels, high water temperatures and barriers to anadromous fish downstream where the stream enters an 
S Raat al ‘ 


Little Savage Creek and Fall Creek are perennial non-fish-bearing streams. 


In 1976, the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife estimated the relative abundance of adult anadromous 
fish for the following streams. 


























b. Macroinvertebrates 


The only information available on aquatic invertebrates is for Greens and Vannoy Creeks. There is a good 
caddisfly population in Greens Creek. Vannoy Creek contains a few caddis, mayflies, and snails (/uga sp. ). 
The lack of large riparian trees, which shade the streams and keep them cool, has decreased water quality. 
Additionally, the lack of large instream key pieces of wood prevents energy dissipation during high flood 
events. Gravels and woody debris get washed out of the system and the much needed macroinvertebrate 
habitat and food supply associated with those components is lost. As a result, there are inadequate 
invertebrate populations to support resident fish and juvenile anadromous salmonids in many streams in the 
Grants Pass watershed area. They all share typically low insect abundance and diversity. 
¢. Rogue River 


Fall chinook salmon: There is an average return of 41,000 fish annually. Adults spawn in the middle 


Rogue River (especially throughout the Grants Pass watershed area) from late September through January 
Juveniles spend four to six months in freshwater before migrating to the ocean near the end of summer. 
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Spring chinook salmon: Approximately 31,250 hatchery and wild fish return to the Rogue above Gold Ray 
Dam. The construction of Lost Creek Dam blocked one-third of the spring chinook’s spawning grounds. 
to November. Spawning occurs primarily above Gold Ray Dam, although they rest in the lower river 
throughout the summer prior to spawning. It is at this time when they are particularly affected by 
Flexibacter columnaris, a bacterial pathogen which affects the salmon in elevated water temperatures. 
Juveniles spend four to eight months in freshwater before entering the ocean. 


Winter steelhead: Adults enter freshwater from November through March. Spawning occurs primarily in 
tributary streams as early as December and as late as June, though typically it occurs from February to 
April. Juveniles emerge from spawning gravels and spend from one to four years in freshwater before 
migrating to salt water. An estimated 30% of winter steelhead spend three to five months in the ocean 
before returning to freshwater as half-pounders. These 12 to16 inch sexually immature fish spend three to 
five months in fresh water on a mock spawning run. They migrate upstream just past the Grants Pass 
watershed area before returning to the ocean. Upon returning to the ocean they spend an additional one 
to four years before returning as sexually mature adults. Winter steelhead are capable of surviving the 
rigors of spawning and can return several times to spawn, but this is rare. 


Summer steelhead: Summer steelhead enter the Rogue River from May through October. More than 95% 
of the summer steelhead run consist of the half-pounder phase. The summer run half-pounders remain in 
freshwater for six months and only make it to river mile 50 before returning to the ocean. Sexually mature 
adults return to the Rogue on their spawning run from August to October. Up to 85% of the adult summer 
steelhead run migrate to the area between Gold Ray Dam and the mouth of the Applegate River (Everest 
1973). 


Cutthroat trout: Cutthroat are found in small headwater streams throughout the Rogue basin, and are also 
found throughout the mainstem of the Rogue River. Cutthroat trout require smaller sized spawning gravel 
than steelhead or salmon. Consequently, they can exist further upstream than salmon or steelhead 
Resident cutthroat do not require access to the ocean and can inhabit isolated reaches provided they have 
sufficient water temperatures in the summer. 


Coho salmon: Adult coho salmon return to the Rogue River from September to December using the 
mainstem Rogue River as a migration corridor to tributanes. Juveniles spend two years in smaller 
tributaries, seeking refuge in deep, cool pools. Currently, the wild Rogue River coho salmon are a 
federally-threatened species. Their numbers have decreased as a result of many factors. Lack of rearing 
habitat, over fishing, poor ocean conditions, and artificial barriers have all been blamed for their depressed 
population numbers 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter IV Reference Condition 
IV. REFERENCE CONDITION 
A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this section is to examine how ecological conditions have changed over time as the result 
of human influence and natural disturbances, and to develop a reference for comparison with current 
conditions and with key management plan objectives (Federal Guide for Watershed Analysis, Version 2.2, 
1995). 


B. CLIMATE 


The climate of southwestern Oregon has not been static. During the Holocene (the past 10,000 years) shifts 
in temperature and precipitation have affected the type and extent of vegetation, the viability of stream and 
river flows, fish and animal populations, and human access to higher elevations. Although direct evidence 
of the past climate and environment is lacking for southwestern Oregon, the broad patterns of climate 
change experienced throughout the American West can serve as a model. In general, at the beginning of 
continued until sometime after 6,000 years ago, when wetter and cooler conditions began to appear. 
However, during this period environmental forces have not been constant. Fluctuating cycles of drier or 
wetter conditions, varying in duration, characterize the modern climate pattern (Atwood, Grey 1996). 


This long period of drier and warmer conditions began to change at some point in the mid-Holocene The 
onset of wetter, cooler conditions gradually changed vegetation patterns, as well as the quantity and 
distribution of game animals and migrating fish (Atwood, Grey 1996). 


The Grants Pass Watershed has a narrow precipitation range, a characteristic not usually seen in the Rogue 
basin. Usually, there is a wide precipitation range within a given watershed 


C. EROSION PROCESSES 


Previous to Euro-American settlement there were more mature forests in the Grants Pass watershed 
vegetation, coarse woody debris and organic matter on the forest floor protected the soil from erosion 
(USDI-BLM, Jumpoff Joe WA 1997) 


The historical erosion processes are generally the same as those described under the Current Conditions 
section. Native people probably did not accelerate the rate of movement by their burning practices because 
they did not burn on very steep slopes. Native burning practices generally involved burning near level to 
gently sloping areas in valley bottoms and footslopes and in upland meadows The fires were spotty and 
designed to enhance habitats and thus increase numbers of desirable plant and animal species (BLM, Internal 
Document, March 13, 1997). The referenced document refers to conditions in southwestern Oregon with 
specific application in the Grave Creek Watershed A cursory review of the General Land Office (GLO) 
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maps with notes that were published in the 1850's and 199! serial photos indicate that these types of 
practices did take place. Frequent burning by the natives at low elevations created park-like forests of 
scattered trees not typical of the dense forests we see today (Pullen 1996). It should be noted that 
photographs from the late 1800's show dense forested valley bottoms in the areas of the current City of 
exist 


Concentrated flow (gully and rill) erosion occurred mainly in draws where channels were created. The 
were more common. During dry cycles, cobbles, gravel, and plant debris accumulated in the draws, 
burying the channel (USDI-BLM, Jumpoff Joe WA, 1997). According to Pullen (1996) the natives 
recognized the value of riparian areas for humans and animals and, therefore, did not burn within them. 
Furthermore, the riparian areas of class |, I] and II] and sometimes IV streams are very moist and would 


not burn as easily as the uplands 
1. Road Effects 


Native peoples had foot trails instead of roads. These narrow foot trails had very little effect on erosion, 
water quality and quantity (USDI-BLM, Jumpoff Joe WA, 1997). In the 1870's, with the settlement of the 
area, trails and wagon roads were beginning to be constructed (USDI-BLM, Applegate Star-Boaz WA 
1997). With increased roads came increased erosion from ditchline erosion, cut bank and fill failures. In 
the early 1900's a seventeen ton machine called “The Beast” was used to haul lumber over roads, it 
damaged both bridges and culverts (GP the Golden Years) and compacted the soils considerably 


D. HYDROLOGY 
1. Floods 


environment. The rare combination of a warm southwesterly storm system with several inches of rain and 
an existing snowpack has, at times, produced a massive melt and runoff causing major floods along the 
Rogue River and its principal tributaries. High water has occurred frequently on the Rogue through the 
years, and indications are that floods similar to modern ones occurred historically (Atwood, Grey 1996) 


Historic floods occurred in 1853 and 1859. The flood of December 1861 was the largest flood on record 
on the Rogue River In that year, severe flooding inundated fields along the Rogue River plain west of 
Grants Pass and destroyed improvements and crops along the Rogue River in the agricultural section from 
the Applegate River to the mouth of Jumpoff Joe Creek Other major floods of record also occurred in 
1890, 1927, 1955, 1964, and 1974. Less severe flooding took place in 1864, 1881, 1893 and 1903 
(Atwood, Grey 1996). Another major flood occurred in 1997 


River flows were high enough during these major flood years to destroy bridges, roads, built improvements, 
muning structures, and to inundate agncultural lands and siream courses No wnitten record eusts of flood 
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impact on human improvements, soil vegetation, or aquatic life before Euro-American settlement and 
development, although certainly catastrophic one-hundred year floods occurred then, as in the recent past 
(Atwood, Grey 1996). 


2. Droughts 


Drought conditions were noted in 1841, 1864, 1869-74, 1882-85, 1889, 1892, 1902, 1905, 1910, 1914-17, 
1928-35, 1946-47, 1949, 1959, 1967-68, 1985-1988, 1990-92, and 1994 (Lalande 1995). It is likely that 
many of the smaller streams in the area went dry during the drought years and the larger streams had low 
flows. 


3. Dams 


Ament Dam was built in the carly 1900's at Pierce Riffle on the Rogue River. The purpose of the dam was 
for mining and irrigation. In 1919, Ament Dam was removed and replaced with Savage Rapids Dam in 
1921. Savage Rapids Dam was raised in the 1950's to hold more water (110 years with Josephine). The 
dam has severely altered the natural flow regime of the Rogue River 


4. Mining Effects 


Gold mining, both placer and hydraulic, began in the Grants Pass Watershed in the 1850's. Hydraulic 
“giants” used in mining were a familiar sight in the area during that time. Throughout the valley are signs 
of floating dredges which created small “lakes” when moved from one point to another (Sutton 1996). 
Hydraulic mining results in increased entrenchment, lower sinuosity, and increased sediment loads that fill 
pools with fine sedi:sent (USDI-BLM, Applegate Star-Boaz WA 1997). 


E. STREAM CHANNEL 


Reports from 1845 and 1846 describe the Rogue River as being 100-yards wide (Pullen 1996). Historically, 
the steep, headwater streams in the Grants Pass Watershed had adequate amounts of coarse woody debris 
to create a step/pool assemblage Forests along the streams provided shade to cool the streams and an 
abundant source of coarse woody debris resulting from tree mortality The coarse woody debris provides 
both structure and nutrients for the stream Commonly the lower reaches of the tributaries to the Rogue 
River within the Grants Pass Watershed were more sinuous than they are today and, therefore, they were 
more complex with more aquatic habitat available This is especially true in areas of current development. 
Decreased sinuosity has resulted in decreased surface area of the streams allowing for decreased 
groundwater recharge 


Mining and road construction activities have increased the amount of sediment available in the stream 
system. Historically, there was more large wood in the system because of beavers and because wood was 
not taken out of the system by logging as it has been since European settlement This wood is capable of 
trapping and storing sediment, and therefore, retaining more sediment in the system The loss of beaver 
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dams likely resulted in scouring of channel! beds and banks, increased width/depth ratios and fine sediment 
deposition in pools (USDI-BLM, Applegate Star-Boaz WA 1997). 


F. WATER QUALITY 


Overall, prior to Euro-American settlement, historic summer water temperatures were likely lower than 
today due to lower width/depth ratios and more nparian vegetation Given the fire occurrence prior to 
1920 some stream reaches could have been sparsely vegetated for pernods of time, resulting in higher water 
temperatures (USDI-BLM, Applegate Star-Boaz WA 1997) 


Farming and mining resulted in a reduction in npariay: vegetation allowing more solar radiation to reach the 


Sediment loads and turbidity levels were historically lower due to fewer sediment sources prior to Euro- 
land clearing and road building 


G. VEGETATION 


Historical vegetation patterns or reference condition alludes to the forests or vegetation that existed on a 
site prnor to significant Euro-Amencan modification Examples of significant Euro- Amencan modification 
include clearing for settlement and agriculture, human development (homes, buildings, roads, etc ), timber 
harvesting, muning, grazing and fire suppression 


Information regarding this has been gathered from the O&C revestment notes The inventories were done 
to determine several things the economic worth of the land at that time, how much timber volume was 
present, and how the land should be used. Every 40-acre parcel of O&C land was surveyed. Although 
some of the notes were hard to comprehend, one may draw some conclusions of what the general landscape 
looked liked circa 1920 


Enough information is present in the old surveys to develop an approximate major plant senes map The 
information in the survey notes described the conifers present in both the overstory and understory, the 
amount of board feet present at that time, the major hardwood species (madrone, oak, etc ), the dominant 
brush species such as Ceanothus or manzanita, and whether or not there were any recent signs of fire 
events 


is shown to give an idea of past vegetation in the Grants Pass Watershed and does not represent exact 
acreage totals by series, mature/late-successional habitat, or for fire events The board foot per acre totals 
are broken out showing percent of the Grants Pass Watershed with equal to or greater than 10,000 
thousand board feet per acre. This is done for two reasons. |) to show the amount of “high volume” acres 
in the Grants Pass Watershed in 1920 and, 2) to give an estimate of suitable habitat for late-successional 
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dependent species present at that time Ten thousand board feet per acre will be considered the low end 
for thus type of habitat Cruise data from the 1920 notes are based on different methods and standards The 
yield is a conservative estimate by today's standards (Harris 1984) 






































These cites may be represented wn the revestumen! notes as Som 7 umber or Porerosa Pine The | 94) wventor ose more eccursie 
representavon of Une arnount of land eth the Jefires pune sernes present 
** Totals greater than }(0% due to rounding up 


Major plant sernes is an aggregation of plant associations with the same climax species dormunant(s) The 
Jeffrey pune sernes, for example, consists of plant associations in which Jeffrey pune is the climax domunant 
It defines the potential natural vegetation that would exist on the site at the climax stage of plant successon. 
or the end point of succession where neither the plant compotion nor stand structure changes Net 
productivity in terms of biomass production is considered to be cero (Atzet and Wheeler | 984) 


1. Landscape Patterns 
Several conclusions can be made regarding the hustonc landscape vegetation patterns 
a Fire events primarily took place at low elevations and warmer aspects im the 
northwest and southern portions of the watershed 


b A majonty of the Ponderosa pine sernes was in the areas that are now farm 
lands, urban and rural development These sites occurred primarily in the 
west half of the watershed 


c The Douglas-fir series occurs primarily in the Greens Creek, Savage Creek 
and Jones Creek subdramnages and at the upper elevations in the watershed 
There was also some Douglas-fir found in the surrounding areas that are 
now farm lands, urban and rural development 
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d The Jeffrey pine series is situated on the northern boundary of the Grants 
Pass Watershed (35-5-32). This series is commonly found on southerly 
aspects at midsiopes where the parent maternal 1s serpentine 


¢. Plant senes with infrequent hugh-intenssty fires has a much hagher percentage 
of mature/late-successonal structure than those with a shorter fire return 


mterval 


H. HUMAN USES 
1. Culteral/Histerical Use 





Archeologycal evidence indicates that human occupation of southwest Oregon dates beck about |0,000 
wmpacted the physical landscapes The native inhabutants of the area are generalized as hunters and 
gatherers 


The first known whites to enter the Rogue Valley passed through in early 1827 They belonged to a party 
of Hudson's Bay Company trappers from Fort Vancouver under the leadership of Peter Skene Ogden The 
Hudson Bay Company trappers continued to visit the area for several years Other trappers and expiorers 
made penodic visits to the area up to the tume of the discovery of gold im Jackson County 


Gold was discovered on Jackson Creek (near present day Jacksonville) in the Rogue Valley im late 1851. 
or earty 1852 Although gold was previously discovered elsewhere along the Applegate and [llinoss Rivers. 
thus gold discovery brought an influx of thousands of muners to the regon 








As mennoned in the Characterization section. the land ownerstup pattern of the watershed was primarily 
molded in the late 1800's and early 1900's The lands in the watershed in the mid-|800's were public lands 
owned by the United States and administered by the General Land Office The first primary transfer of 
pubbe lands out of ownershup by the Unsted States was to the State of Oregon following statehood in ' $42 


In order to further develop the west, Congress passe 4 several laws enabling settlers to development and 
obtain ownershup of the public lands These laws included Donanon Land Claun patents, entry under the 
Homestead Acts, military patents, and muneral patents In addition to these types of deeds, land was deeded 
to the Oregon and Califorma (O&C) Railroad, with some of those lands being sold to private indimiduals 
In revewing the master title plats for the Grants Pass Watershed, it is apparent that ownershups of several 
of the low elevaton lands were onginally deeded from the Unsted States to pnvate individuals through the 
above Acts of Congress 


There is an old mulitary road that dissects the watershed from the north paralleling eusting interstate S Thus 
road was built in the |850's When the wagon road opened in | 860 the Califorma Stage Company opened 
thew route between Sacramento and Portland 
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Early Native Americans used fire as a tool in order to clear heavy underbrush Fire was used to clear 
transportation routes, chase game into traps. and clear areas for forage production During the | 850's there 
were several Indian skurmmushes in southwest Oregon Fire was used to slow the pursuit of thew enermmes and 
to cover trails 


River were occupied by settlements with most of the gathering occurring in the oak woodlands near the 
transinon zones The Native Amencans also took advantage of the plentiful fish available in the Rogue 
Ruver 


Until 1914 the horse stage continued to serve as the primary method of transportation throughout Josephine 
County The Croxton Stage Station was established in | 860 as the stage hub of Grants Pass 


The O&C Railroad was constructed into Josephine County in the early 1880's The railroad connected with 
Califorma four years later The railroad enters the watershed at a location immediately west of Dollar 
Mountain im the northern portion of the watershed The initial depot was built on ‘G’ Street im Grants Pass. 
The first train to arrive in Grants Pass from Portland was in 1883 Because of difficulties in the construction 
of the rail on the Siskiyou Summit, trains from California did not arrive until 1887 


In 1886 Grants Pass became the county seat The county seat was previously in Kerbyville The first 
county courthouse was built that year at a cost of $2.400 


Gold murang began within the watershed in the late 1800's Since that time there has not been a great deal 
muning in the area of Mt Baldy In addition there has been muning on a larger scale at the Jewett Mine on 
the north face of Mt Baldy Thus mune includes seven patented clams There was a five-stamp mull on site 
The mine has not been worked since the 1900's 


Agnculture has been one of the leading businesses in Josephine County for the past century Hops, peaches 
and beets were popular crops The ralroad helped to transport these commodities for shipment both within 
the Unsted States and to forexgn countnes 


Timber mulls were the largest industry of Joseptune County There have been several mulls operating in 
Grants Pass over the last century There have been several others that have operated in adjacent locations 
The largest mulls in Grants Pass were the Sugar Pine Lumber Mill and Grants Pass Plywood Ai this time 
there are no large mulls operating in Grants Pass 


2. Roads 


As the West developed, what had previously been trails became narrow roads used to transport people and 
supphes These roads were generally uatural surface with the amount of sediment flow dependent upon use. 
locaton, weather condinons. and so type As the use of these roads increased over the years, the roads 


themselves changed in demgn Many of today's nghways began as tral. and are now widened. realigned. 
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and surfaced to meet the increase and change im vebucie traffic Even with the crease m traffic flow, 
crushed rock surfacing, asphalt. modern techraques in road rta’siizaon, and umproved road dramage have 


3 Recrestioa 


swumemung and boating Le:surely boat cruises uprver were taken above the old | 892 power dam. located 
downriver from Grants Pass Fishing in the Rogue River has undergone startling changes im the last 70 
years Rowboats for pleasure and incadental fistung were practically unknown mm those older days Popular 
riffle (Booth 1984) 










The 1930's brought about the Crvihan Conservanon Corps. whuch. along with other dutes, was responsible 
to many people People began using roads to access sites for fuking. camping and dnving for pleasure 


Urban recreation activites included dances. rodeos. parades. barbecues. pothucks and baseball In 1926, 
a new 9-hole golf course was completed near Grants Pass to round out the summer recreanon offerings 
(Sutton 1966) 


L FIRE 


The hustoncal fire regime of the Grants Pass Watershed was domunated by a low-severity regime The low- 
severity fire regime is characterized by frequent (!-25 years) fires of low tensity (Agee 1990) Fires in 
a low-severnty regume are generally assocjated with ecosystem stability, as the system is more stable m the 
presence of fire than im its absence (Agee 1990) Frequent. low-seventy fires keep sites open so that they 
are less likely to burn imtensely even under severe fire weather Limited overstory mortality occurs The 
majority of the domunant overstory trees are adapted to remst low-mmtensity Gres because of thick bark 
developed at an early age Structural effects of these fires are on the smaller understory trees and shrubs 
These are penodically removed or thinned by the low-mtensity fire along with down woody fuels The 
understory density was low. open. and “park-hke" m appearance Areas of grasslands, grass/shrub_ and oak 
savanna plant commurnibes were more prevalent These were mamtained by the frequent fire whuch 
prevented encroachment by conifer tree speces 


: 
: 
i 
| 


ended Dead and down fuel and understory vegetaton are no longer penodically removed Speces 
composition changes and thinner bark. less fire resistant specses increase m qumbers and ste occupancy 
Grasslands and oak .avanna are encroached upon by tree and shrub speces Shrub lands increase in denmty 
and cover This created a trend toward an ever increasing buildup in the amounts of live and dead fue! 
The understory of stands becomes dense and “choked” with con:fer and hardwood reproduction The 
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longer mterval between fire occurrence allows both ive and dead fuel to Dusld up hes creates ingher 





1. Secial Coacers - Air Quality 

Poor as quality du: to natural and prescribed (human) fire has been a hustoncal occurrence m the spning. 
summer and fail seasons for southwest Oregon Numerous references are made by earty Euro-Amencan 
explorers and settlers to Natrve Amencan burmng and wildfire occurrence m southern Oregon Smoke- 
Factors influencing aur quality shufted away from wildfire and human burning to fossil fuel combusnon as 
populanon and industry grew [hus created a shuft mn the season of a quality concern to the winter months 
when stable ar and poor ventilanon occurs By the |970's. fosml fuel emmsmons became the major factor 
along with wood stove and “backyard” burmung Prescribed burmmng related to the forest industry increased 
throughout ths penod and was an addrponal factor partcularty in the fall season Regulanon of prescnbed 
burmung smoke emussons and environmental regulapon of fossil fuel combusbon sources has lead to a 
Steady unprovement m a quality snce the |970's 


Aat quality as a reference conditon 1s determuned by legal statutes The Clean Ag Act and the Oregon State 
Aur Quality impiementanon Plan have set goais and obyectrves Management acbons must conform so that 
effort s made to meet Nabonal Ambvent Aur Quality Standards. Prevennon of Sogmuficant Detenoranon, and 
the Oregon Visibility Protecnon Plan and Smoke Management Plan goals 


J. SPECTES AND HABITATS 


(1) Special States Plaats 


It can be postulated that the habitat for late-succeswonal special status speces (Cypripedium sps and 
Allowropa virgata) was more extensive in the watershed before timber harvesting became common Even 
though vegetation condipon classes with larger trees do oust im the watershed today. ¢ s umpossbie to 
know wach pre-settiement habutats harbored orcind populations and how extensive they were in the past 
The mucro-habitat required was most likely more abundant and connguous with frequent. low-«tenmty fires 
helping to maintain a Competitive edge for these speces in the herbaceous layer Due to the compiex life 
tustory of these plants. they were probably never a dorunant speces in the herbaceous layer However they 
may have occurred more frequently in the watershed and with ngher numbers of plants per populanon ares 
as mowt, shaded mucroste condimons occurred more frequent!y 


Valley habrtats were much more prevalent than currently oust since the majonty of sertiement has occurred 
mm these lowlands More openings probably eusted unce Gre fequences were hagher than currently Irs 
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hard to gnagone the extent and drversry that must have costed before ‘ugirwavs. developments. golf courses 
and shopping areas fagmented these habitats Plagrododnrus fgwrates ssp corailocarpus was most ukety 
Nowous weeds were non-custent before the advent of Evropean settiers 


bd Wildlife 
(1) Iintreductica 


A pre-European Aman depcnon of the Grants Pass Watershed would be dramancaily different than one 
would see today Natrve Amencans were managong the landscape for habwtats and 7 oducts they found 
useful Fires were used to burn off undemrabie vegetanon. and to promote growth of demred products 
Widhfe was extensively used by these peopie to meet thew evervday needs Human expiorstanons of these 
wildlife resources were at a sus‘amabie level Each speces mamtained as role m an intncate food cham. 
where thew presence benefitted the commumty asa whole Large predator spemes such as gnzziy bear and 
wolves (Cams /upus) were present in the watershed (Bailey | 936) and. siong with cougar (Felis concolor) 
and biack bear (7 rsus americarms) mamtamned the balance of speoes such as Roosevelt ek (Cervus 
elaphus) and biacktaled deer (Odocorleus hermorus) Predator speoes kept herbaceous speces in balance 
harvested smal] mammais such as raccoons (Procyon /lotor) that fed on the young birds Predators also 
made carcasses available in the winter that becefit speces ac diverse as the sped skunk (Mephuns 
mephutts) and the Diack capped chuckadee Parus ammcaprilus) 


The landscape was open and the movement of ammais was unrestncted Many arumais would rugrate wth 
the seasons to take advantage of food. shelter and water Black bears in the early spring sought green grass 
to activate ther digestive system Winter bulls that remained around were unlized Dy the bears af thus ume 
Durcng earty summer C aliforma ground-cone (Boschmaina spp / became an important part of ther det unui 
bernes were available As fall approached. the salmon returned to the nver. spawned and died This 
adundant food source was available to a host of comsumers and scavengers Deer and eik also followed the 
seasons Winter was pnmaniy spent in the oak savannmahs As the seasons progressed they wouid enter the 
uplands until fall armved Other specoes such as the wolvenne (Cu/o gul/o luteus) remamed at ugh elevanon 
throughout the year This speces was an opportumstc predator feeding on arumais such as porcupines 
(Ertinson dorsatum) and occamonal winter ails 


Histoncaily. the valley floor was dormmnated by an open stand of large confers and oak madrone grassiands 
kept fee of brush due to fre Photos taken in the mud- | 880's show the eastern and the western portion of 
the vailey was dormnated by mature stands of pine The vailey floor im the western haif of the watershed 
appears to have been domunated by a muxture of oak and pine. and appears to have more open. Maps 
produced in | $6 through | 894 by the General Land Office characternze thus area as “gently roiling country 
with open Pine. Oak. Fir and Cedar umber © Thus habrtat prowded nesting areas for vanous spenes. mast 
crops of acorns for wildlife forage. and ng game winter range =A varnety of turd speces such as the acorn 
woodpecker (Meianerpes formucrvorus) western dive turds (Ssalha mericama) and Lews woodpeckers 
(Melanerpes lewis) were <*ncately ved to these stands Speces such as the sharptailed snake (Conna 
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tenuis), the common kingsnake (Lampropeltis getulus), and the mountain kingsnake (Lampropeltis zonata) 
used the grassland-riparian interface area as their primary habitat. The open condition and the grass were 
highly beneficial to a number of game animals, and ground nesting birds. Deer and elk used this area for 
winter range. In turn, game anima's provided sustenance for a host of predators species. Grey foxes 
(Urocyon cinereoargenteus) used the valley, and nearby brushy slopes as their primary habitat. 


The area found above the valley floor was dominated by conifers. Stages of stand development vaned due 
to disturbance events such as fire. Forests found on north and east facing slopes were generally multi- 
canopied, with large amounts of snags, down wood, and large trees. South and west facing aspects were 
composed of stands with a higher fire return interval, and were often devoid of large amounts of down 
woody material. The amount of old-growth forest historically found in the watershed varied through time 
in response to disturbance events. Old g-owth/mature forest was the dominant forest type in southwestern 
Oregon pnor to Eu »pean settlemeit, ranging as high as 71% (Ripple 1994) 


Species that benefitted from these forests such as the pileated woodpeckers (Dryocopus pileatus), northern 
flying squirrels (Glaucomys sabrinus) and red tree voles (Phenacomys lonyicaudns) were found in greater 
numbers than they are now. Dispersal of animals, recolonization of former habtats, and pioneering into 
unoccupied territories, was accomplished more effectively than it is today due to the connectivity of the 
older forest. Ripple (1994) estimated that 89% of the forest in the large-size class was in one large 
connected patch extending throughout most of western Oregon Due to the connectiveness of mature 
habitat, species that benefitted from edge er.vironments like striped skunks (Mephitis mephitis), were \ess 
common than they are today 


Snags were more numerous than they are today and species that use snags for their primary habitat were 
more common. Numerous disturbance events such as fire, windthrow, and insect infestations played an 
important role in snag production Due to the increased habitat, species that use snags were more common 
than they are today Species such as the northern pygmy owl (G/ancidium gnoma), western screech owl 
(Otus asio), and northern flicker (Colaptes auratus) had more habitat than what is currently available 


(2) Riparian 


Prior to the settlement of the valley, pristine streams flowed from their source to the Rogue River. Water 
quality was extremely high Seeps, springs, and snow all contributed to keeping the water cool. During 
the winter and spring occasional floods would flus!: the system clear of sediment deposited fom natural 
slides and erosion Stream courses in the uplands were primarily lined by conifers with a narrow band of 
deciduous trees These streams were generally well defined by entrenched channels. As the stream dropped 
to the valley floor, wide floodplains developed and the streams begin to meander taking on a variety of 
courses from year to year These highly-sinuous stream systems consisted of undercui banks, oxbows, and 
woody material that created a diverse aquatic systen) and associated habitats. Here the nparian zone would 
have widened. with deciduous trees playing a more important role than they did in the uplands. Due to 
higher humidity, conifers near the streams resiste1 burning, allowing them to mature, resulting (1 heavy 
loading of large woody debris in the water. Adding to the diversity was a myriad of wildlife species 
Beavers (Castor canadensis) acted as a keystone species, creating backwater sloughs behind their dams, 
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and adding finer woody material to the stream. This fine material benefitted fish providing them with cover. 
Species such as ducks and geese also benefitted from the creation of ponds that provide nesting habitat. 
The diversity of wildlife species was not restricted io the surface as a profusion of aquatic insects took 
advantage of the variety of available niches. These insects in turn supported an assortment of vertebrate 
species including anadromous fish As the adult fish returned to their native streams, their carcasses would 
produce a rich source of food that, in turn, supported minks (Mustela vision), American black bears (Ursus 
americanus), grizzly bears, bald eagles (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) and a number of other scavenger 
s” > es. 


2. Aquatic Habitats/Fizheries 


Historically, the Grants Pass watershed area streams’ health were much higher than its current condition, 
as past watershed activities have significantly reduced salmonid production and survival rates. 


Salmonid production was historically much higher than currently exists. Steelhead and coho salmon 
populations were much higher, as a result of the high quality and quantity of spawning gravels. Gravels 
were clean, and not buried under silt. While the occasisnal natural landslide may have added some 


sediment, there was no constant sediment delivery to streams by roads, mining, or logging. Additionally, 
fish were distributed further up the streams since there were no culverts blocking upstream migration. 


Salmonid survival rates were much higher prior to the arrival of European settlers. Old-growth nparian 
areas produced large coarse woody debris. Once stream bound, these key pieces of wood provided winter 
refugia for salmonids by diffusing high peak flows. In addition the wood created alcoves and side channels 
used by young coho salmon. Also, the large key pieces of wood hold back spawning gravels, other pieces 
of wood which collect detritus and other sources of nutrients for aquatic invertebrates. There was probably 
a wide abundance, and variety of insect group: including intolerant species requiring high water quality. The 
streams were not channelized by urbanization or roads and consequently had greater stream meander and 
floodplain connectivity. These factors also helped limit the impacts of high peak flows. The dense, closed 
canopy of the nparian area helped maintain cool stream temperatures, even during the summer. Summer 
flows were sufficient to provide adequate juvenile salmon, steelhead, and cutthroat trout rearing habitat. 
Higher stream flows additionally limited elevated summer temperatures. 


Beavers (Castor canadensis) were likely found throughout the Grants Pass watershed area streams. They 
contributed to the amount of instream large woody debris, and created slackwater pools used by juvenile 
coho salmon. Additionally, the wooden dams created by C. Canadensis helped diffuse high flood events, 
acting as winter and summer refugia and increasing salmonid survival rates 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter Vv: Synthesis and interpretation 
Vv. SYNTHESIS AND INTERPRETATION 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Synthesis and Interpretation chapter is to compare existing and reference conditions 
of specific ecosystem elements, to explain significant differences, similarities or trends and their causes, 
and to identify the capability of the system to achieve key management plan objectives. 


Each section below contains discussions by core topic. Within each section there will be a discussion of 
changes and trends relating to the core topics, focusing on the key issues identified for the watershed. 
General discussion will be found in some sections, however, the discussion will focus on specifics of each 
change or trend in other sections. For instance, the Human Use section may discuss the changing 
transportation systems in the watershed. However, in the Species and Habitat section there may be a 


B. EROSION PROCESSES 


The major changer between historical reference conditions and current conditions are due to an increase 
in intensity and type of human interaction with the environment. Native peoples’ burning practices were 
limited to valley bottoms, gently sloping footslopes and isolated upland meadows. The fires were spotty. 
This contrasts strongly with forest management that has occurred since the turn of the century 


Both on private and public lands, intensive forest management has included fire suppression, extensive road 
construction, and heavy logging with yarders on steep slopes and tractors on gentle to moderate slopes 
Fire suppression has resulted in accumulation of fuels. A high-intensity fire consumes the duff, litter and 
most of the coarse woody debris. The top layer of mineral soil if impacted by a high-intensity fire 
commonly shows color changes due to consumption of organ’. matter and effects of heat on the mineral 
components. Without the organic fraction in the topsoil ihe soil looses natural glues that help form soil 
structure. This results in a condition that is much more susceptible to erosion. 


The addition of forest roads has created avenues of concentrated flow that did not previously exist. This 
creates added surface runoff energy that erodes soils, especially granitic soils. This erosion phenomenon 
is in addition to natural soil erosion processes. 


Humen use on other developed land has increased overall erosion, especially on granitic soils (see Map 
20, Siskiyou-Tethrick). As described above, erosion rates increase as additional sources of concentrated 
surface flow create more energy to detach soil particles. Intensively developod lands commonly have 100% 
runoff (no infiltration surfaces) due to such things as paved roads, parking lots and roofs. These features 
are not part of the reference condition. Added flow and sediment over reference conditions reach streams 
(see Hydrology and Water Quality below) 
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C. HYDROLOGY 


The stream flow regime in the Grants Pass Watershed reflects human influences that have occurred since 
European settlers arrived. Changes in the stream flow regime due to human disturbance have not been 
quantified in the Grants Pass Watershed. Potential changes may include channel widening, bank erosion, 


major factors having the potential to adversely affect the timing and magnitude of stream flows in the Grants 
Pass Watershed. Urban development, agricultural development, extensive road building and timber harvest 
have most likely increased the magnitude and frequency of peak flows in the tributanes of the Rogue. As 
vegetation in the harvested areas recover, the increases in magnitude and frequency of peak flows will 
diminish. However, 100% runoff surfaces such as parking lots, roofs and permanent road systems will not 
allow the stream flow to return to pre-disturbance levels 


D. WATER QUALITY 


Changes in water quality and temperatures from reference to current conditions that can stress aquatic life 
are predominantly caused by riparian vegetation removal, water withdrawals and roads. Water quality 
parameters known to be affected the most by human disturbances are temperature, sediment and turbidity. 
Road maintenance/road decommissioning and erosion control practices at development sites would decrease 
sedimentation in the analysis area. 


The recovery of riparian vegetation that will provide shade should bring about the reduction of stream 
temperatures. Road maintenance/decommissioning and erosion control practices at development sites 
would decrease sedimentation in the analysis area 


E. STREAM CHANNEL 


Channel conditions and sediment transport processes in the Grants Pass Watershed have changed since 
Euro-American settlers arrived in the 1830's primarily due to urban and rural development, road building 
and removal of riparian vegetation. Stream straightening and removal of riparian vegetation has resulted 
im entrenched channels with greater width/depth ratios. Increased instream gradients and sediment transport 
typically are a consequence of the larger width/depth ratios. 


Sediment is mainly transported from natural surface road surfaces, fill slopes and ditchlines. Increases in 
sediment loads are generally highest during a five-year period after construction, however, they continue 
to supply sediment to streams as long as they exist. Road maintenance and decommissioning would reduce 
the amount of sedimen' ~oving from the roads to the streams. Roads constructed adjacent to stream 
channels tend to cont °« (he stream and restrict the natural tendency of streams to move laterally. This can 
lead to down cutting | « streambed and bank erosion. Obliteration of streamside roads would improve 


eo invest 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Chapter V Synthesis and Interpreianon 


Removal of riparian vegetation has had a major detrimental effect on the presence of large woody debnis 
in the stream channels. There is a minimal amount of large woody debris in the analysis area with many 
areas lacking the potential for short-term future recruitment. Large woody debris is essential for reducing 
stream velocities during peak flows and for trapping and slowing the movement of sediment and organic 
source of large woody debris recruitment for streams on federal land once the vegetation has been restored 
On other developed land the natural functions of stream channels and related floodplains should bw 
recognized and respected in development plans in order to maintain water quality and hydrologic 
characteristics. 


F. VEGETATION 


Trends in vegetation in the Grants Pass Watershed include increasing densities of trees and shrubs within 
stands and a shift from historically dominant species to species that were historically a lesser component 
of the landscape or found primarily in the understory. Ponderosa and sugar pine and white oak were more 
prevalent while Douglas-fir was less common than it is today 


The existing vegetation conditions in the watershed today are a result of fire exclusion and replacing the 
natural disturbance pattern with human disturbances such as logging (particularly of the high-value pine 
species), farming and rural development 


Existing vegetation composition and pattern generates two areas of concern 


1) Fire exclusion has resulted in many of the forests in the watershed reaching densities of trees and 
shrubs that are not sustainable over time In addition, fire exclusion has shifted Douglas-fir onto 
what were formerly Ponderosa pine and white oak sites 


2) Past harvest patterns in the watershed have resulted in removal of economically and biologically 
valuable tree species such as Ponderosa and sugar pine 


The vegetative and structural conditions of the forests in the watershed have seldom been constant and have 
changed frequently with historic disturbance patterns. Disturbance has played a vital role in providing for 
a diversity of plant series, seral stages and their distributions, both spatially and temporally. The presence 
of fire, insects disease, periods of drought and the resultant tree mortality have always been components 
of ecosystem processes and occurred within a range of natural conditions 


Maintaining vegetative diversity and densities that are sustainable over time are important terrestrial and 
riparian ecosystem processes These mechanisms have been impacted by the shift from primarily frequent, 
low-intensity fire to settlement-related disturbances and fire exclusion When forest density, species 
composition, structure (variety of tree sizes, presence of snags and large down logs, etc.), populations of 
insects, presence of disease, incidence of fire events of varying intensities, and tree mortality occur outside 
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the range of natural conditions, components of the ecosystem process are impacted Thus is the current 
trend for the Grants Pass Watershed 


The previous timber harvest patterns in the watershed have tended to simplify forest structures while the 
increase in fire exclusion has driven forest structure towards a higher level of complexity Thus is happening 
particularly on sites where it is not sustainable, such as those areas that historically supported the Ponderosa 
pine and white oak senes Plant communities within these two series have consequently developed another 
tree component, primarily Douglas-fir Depending on the stage of stand development, this influx of 


A high percentage of the BLM ownership in the watershed (46%) exists in small (5-11 inch DBH) and large 
(11-21 inch DBH) pole size classes and hardwood dominated lowsite lands (34%). Fire exclusion this 
century has permitted dense pole stands to develop over much of the watershed, crowding out important 
mid-seral species less tolerant to shade such as Ponderosa and sugar pine, Pacific madrone, California black 
oak and Oregon white oak Stands consisting of dense poles or of small diameter are more vulnerable to 
stand replacement wildfire 


When forests remain at unsustainably high densities for too long, a number of trends begin to occur that 
all indicators of how forests are responding to environmental stresses 


Species such as Ponderosa, Jeffrey, and sugar pine, California black oak, Oregon white oak, Douglas-fir 
and Pacific madrone have historically been important components of the forests in the Jumpoff Joe 
Watershed. Except for Douglas-fir, they require the lers dense, more open canopy conditions that were 
more prevalent in the forests of the watershed prior to fire exclusion As stand densities increase beyond 
the range of natural conditions, these species drop out and the forests become dominated by Douglas-fir. 


On BLM lands, the Douglas-fir series has increased from approximately 17% of BLM lands in 1920 to 52% 
today. A decrease in non-forest (33% to 1%) and Jeffrey/Ponderosa pine (28% to 21%) is shown over the 
same time period The total percent decrease in those species requiring more open stand conditions 
associated with frequent, low-intensity fire (39%), is close to the increase in Douglas-fir (35%). Non-forest 
in 1920 was described by no timber volume listed on the inventory sheets. 1996 inventory data describes 
non-forest as non-vegetated, non-forest, and grass. The correlation is a rough one but useful for our 


purposes 


The amount of the federal forest land in the watershed that currently exists in a late-successional condition 
is approximately 1,874 acres (15%). The percentage that existed in a mature condition in the reference 
condition is estimated to be less than 1%. The increase in acreage is due to sites that were classified as non- 
timber or were the Ponderosa pine or white oak series and now have Douglas-fir filling in which added an 
additional structural component. This component was not present previously due to the shorter interval 
between fire disturbances Repeated low-intensity fires did not allow for the establishment of Douglas-fir 
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Grants Pass Watershed V and 
at the rate now seen in the watershed. 


Late-successional forest for the 1920 surveys is defined as any parcels that exceeded 10,000 board feet per 
acre in conifers. There would have been more volume if 1996 volume criteria was applied For example, 
in 1916 conifers were cruised only if they were at least 16 inches in diameter and only to a 12-inch top 
Anything less than 16 inches in diameter was considered a pole and not counted as volume. Today's 
methods of cruising courts any conifers greater than seven inches in diameter and cruises all trees to a five- 
inch top. Consequently, by today’s standards there was more volume present than listed in the revestment 
notes. Added tc this is a hardwood component which provides structure and canopy layering. For this 
reason, the 10,000 MBF criteria is used. Even at this level, the Grants Pass Watershed only had less than 
1% of the surveyed acres in a late-successional condition 


Based on comments in the revestment notes, by 1920 the area around Grants Pass had already had 
considerable Euro-American impact Some of the notes indicated that by 1920 the parcels in the vicinity 
of town had already been logged. For this reason, the 15% figure quoted above should be considered a 
minimal level for mid/late-successiona! acres and prior to settlement (pre- 1850), additional acres of this type 
of forest ; tobably existed 


Percent live crown ratio and radial growth are physiological indicators of the trees’ abilities to produce food 
and defensive compounds Healthy live crowns are essential for healthy trees When the average live crown 
ratios of forests drop much below 33%, the canopy’'s ability to support vital processes in the tree becomes 
diminished. Live crown ratios begin to recede (foliage on lower branches dies due to shading) as forests 
remain in an over-dense condition for too long When live crown ratios are reduced too far, trees are 
unable to quickly respond to the release provided by density management thinning Partial cutting 
management prescriptions may no longer be a forest management option 


The capability of the ecosystem to restore the Grants Pass watershed's vegetation to natural conditions, as 
we understand them, using natural processes would be through fire, insect, disease or other types of 
disturbance events that create growing space These processes would lower densities and clear out 


competing understory vegetation 


Fire is the primary process that would lower densities and clear out competing understory vegetation. In 
the absence of fire, insects and disease often become the processes that reduce stand density. Because of 
densities in the forest stands (live fuels) in the Grants Pass Watershed, the buildup of dead and down fuels, 
the checkerboard ownership of private and government lands and the rural residential interface, it is 
impossible to allow the natural fire regime to control forest densities at this time. At the present time, a 
naturally occurring fire, such as caused by lightning, would have a high potential to be intense stand 
replacement fires and threaten human lives and property 


Additional analysis of current vegetative conditions will be necessary to prescribe forest management 
activities Plant series data needs to be combined with vegetative condition class to determine management 
opportunities. For example, information on the amount of acres in the Douglas-fir series is available as is 
information on the amount of pole stands but not Douglas-fir pole stands A second example could be acres 
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of Ponderosa pine and white oak being encroached upon by Douglas-fir that require restoration treatments 


Present indications are that the watershed will require extensive density management (thinning) in both 
natural and planted stands Genera! objectives for the thinning include reduction of the total number of 
stems, species selection to provide a species mix that more closely resembles that which was thought to 
occur prior to fire exclusion and logging. and fuels management (prescribed fire) to reduce the activity fuels 
(slash) created via the density management 


G. HUMAN USE 


Significant changes that have occurrea n the watershed include More roads throughout the area, some 
of which were constructed because of BLM timber sales to access and manage BLM lands Many other 
roads were constructed on private land to access and develop properties. Grants Pass and the surrounding 
areas are increasing in population due to the influx of out-of-state individuals purchasing property With 
this increase in population and access has come an increased use of public lands The type of recreational 
use is also changing from non-motorized to motorized (before roads, there were mainly trails whuch 
accessed the area) In the past 10 years, there has been less federal timber cutting and more private timber 
utting Due to the increase in population and access, as well as an increase in landfill fees, there has been 
an increase in the illegal use of the watershed such as refuse dumping to living on BLM land to firewood 
cutting and collection 


Settlement patterns in the watershed have histoncally centered around the City of Grants Pass When the 
railroad was built the City of Grants Pass grew around it. The city became a hub of the region offering 
services and industry tailored to the timber and agricultural industnes As the city grew so did the number 
of rural residential occupants. Contributing to the growth of the area was the fact that major north to south 
highways (Highway 99 and Interstate 5) are located through the watershed 


Human use has lead to increased overall erosion especially in granitic soils (see Map 20) Siskiyou- Tethnck) 
and altered water quality and quantity in the Grants Pass Watershed. Erosion and sedimer «tion is due to 
additions of increased runoff from roads, parking lots, roofs and other surfaces where there is no or little 
infiltration Agricultural and forest management practices have also caused erosion and sedimentation 
Stream channelizing has created destat lized stream channels with increased bank erosion and, therefore, 
added sediments to streams Clearing of nparian vegetation in developed areas has created increased water 
surface exposure to sunlight which results in increased summer stream temperatures 


The anticipated result of these social or demographic changes/trends that could have ecosystem 
management implications include an increase in population which increases the demand for use (or abuse) 
of public lands, a continuation of the illegal use of the watershed due to lack of law enforcement patrol, and 
landfill fee increases 
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H. FIRE MANAGEMENT 


1. Fire Regime 


A major difference between eusting and reference condition 1s the change in the fire regime The watershed 
has gone from a low-severity to a high-severity fire regime Previously, fire has occurred frequently and 
fuels were generally in a low hazard condition High hazard fuel accumulation was localized and not a 
predomunate condition Currently, fire is infrequent, burns with hugh intensity, and caus «gh degrees of 
mortality, replacing vegetation rather then maintairung «| =Thes has resulted from nearty « contury of fire 
suppression and exclusion The change in vegetanon conditions, fuel profile. and amount of fuel present 
1s now such that the umpacts from a large wildfire will produce severe effects on vegetation, eromon, habstat. 
and water quality Stand replacement from wildfire umpact was a low percentage in the reference condition 
Existing conditions will produce 50% to 75% stand replacement today The Sykes, Salvage. and Nine Mile 
Fire Complex of 1987 is an example of the effect that can be expected at this time and in the future The 
curreni trend 1s for increasing fuel hazard build up and increasing risk for fire ignition due to population 


The magrutude of this change is widespread throughout the entire watershed Only 3% of the watershed 
is Currently in a low hazard condition High hazard conditions occur throughout the watershed and cover 
57% of the area Vegetation in the watershed is at a high degree of nsk for mortality and stand replacement 
from wildfire The eust:». and future trend in fuel and vegetation conditions is the predominant factor that 
will adversely effect the ability to achieve most management objectives for the watershed The capability 
of the watershed to achieve and meet management objectives 1s low in the long term (20-years plus) 


Lf vegetation in the Grants Pass Watershed 1s left without treatment fire hazard and rsk will increase (see 
Map 18) Rusk of an extensive hot fire correlates directly to nsk of loss of vegetative cover and litter/duff 
which would result in increased erosion, stream sediments, and a loss of soil productivity An extensive hot 
burn would also cause an increase in peak stream flows due to increased open areas this could in turn affect 
stream channel stability (see Soil Erosion Processes, Hydrology, Water Quality. and Stream Channel 
sections) 


2. Plant and Wildlife Species 


Historical fire. both prescribed (Native American) and wild, played a crucial role in maintaining a mosaic 
of habitat types in the watershed Deer winter range was burned, meadows were maintained and oak and 
pine sites remained free of Douglas-fir encroachment With the advent of fire exclusion, many of these sites 
were altered due to plant succession Species diversity was reduced due to competition in the herbaceous 
layer 


The subsequent accumulation of fuels and shift to less fire tolerant plant species has increased the potential 
of high-intensity fire in the watershed This in turn threatens species diversity and special status plants in 
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3. Air Quality 


management prescnbed burning has never been a mayor source of pollution and 1s presently a neghgbie 
source Future increases m the use of prescribed fire are expected Burning would be conducted within 
the guidelines of the Oregon Smoke Management Plan Potential for an mcrease im mmpacts to au quality 
would be possible This might result in one to several days of increased PM! 0 withun the Grants Pass valley 
gen an unforseen weather event trapping smoke from prescnbed burns Measures such as rapid mop-up 
would be taken to reduce the amount of smoke Thus potential increase is an acceptable tradeoff when 
compared to the devastating unpacts created from large wildfires The fires in 1987 created unhealthy ar 
quality for almost 30 days in a row that fall 






4. Rural interface and Urban Growth Boundary 


The fire disturbance process 1s altered through increased urbaruzation Increased human settlement leads 
to the exclusion of wildfire and prescribed fire use Reduction im the occurrence of thus disturbance process 
creates changes in the fuel and vegetation profiles whuch shift fire regimes to less frequent, but higher- 
seventy wildfire occurrence As human development increases, alteration of natural landscapes occurs 
through changes in land use Roads, buildings and parks replace “natural” features. During early stages 
of urbaruzation the nsk of wildfire increases dramatically Fires are numerous and can be large and 
destructive Fire nsk and occurrence declines as development fragments. reduces. and wolates areas with 
flammable vegetation Highly-urbamized areas no longer have suzabie landscapes capable of sustamung large 
wildfires occurrence 






The Grants Pass Watershed currently still retarns mary areas of lands that remain im conditions that support 
large wildfire occurrence Urban growth for the next decade will not reac’ the extent that the threat of 
large catastrophy; fire would be removed The mayornty of the watershed has areas interspersed with human 
residential site; Wildfire occurrence potential remains high whule the use of prescribed fire becomes 
increasingly unacceptable to adjacent residential landowners The threat of wildfire is not always 
recogruzed by new landowners The compleuty and cost of umplementing hazard reduction treatments 
increases in the absence of hazard reduction treatments or intense urban development, the potential for 
catastrophuc wildfire occurrence threatens al] within the watershed 
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(1) Special Status Plants 


Differences between current and reference specsal status plant habrtat condipons m the Grants Pass 
Watershed have occurred primarily from |) fragmemtanon of habstat due to development or tumber harvest 
and. 2) changes in speces composition due to fire suppresson Fragmentation of late-succesmonal habrtat 
required by Cypripedium speces lends uncertamty to the long-term health of these species As habstat 
continues to shrink, those populations im eustence will become more ssolated with lnttle chance of 
expanson Thus will also make them more susceptible to extirpation from chance events (such as a hot 
burmng wildfire due to hazardous fuel levels) that could cause mayor perturbations in numbers of individuals 
per population and numbers of populanons in the regron (i ¢ . southwestern Oregon) As the number of 
individuals decreases. the number of por-labons decreases and thew habitat 1s reduced. the chance of 
extirpation of these syeces from the region could occur 


The reason the Cypripedium spenes were included as Survey and Manage speces was because thew future 
viability was uncertain due to thew dependence on late-succeswonal habitat The Late-Succesmonal 
Reserves (LSRs) designated by the Northwest Forest Plan may not provide refuge for the majonty of 
Cyprepedrum populations in ths regon of Oregon More survey work should be undertaken for a more 
thorough understanding within the LSRs Currently. the majonty of populanons @ust on matrix lands 
although thus may merely be a reflection of surveys being focused im the Matrix 


Fragmentation of native valley habitats due to development has left BLM lands as the only areas left 
relatively untouched. but also unmanaged This muxture of grassland-, wetlands. oak woodlands and 
schierophyilous shrubland provides a umqu’ hodiversity that has disappeared in the Grants Pass Watershed 
as well as others draining into the Rogue Valley Due to lack of a natural fire regime these habitats will, 
however. contunue to lose biodiversity unless an actrve management strategy 1s pursued Grasslands are 
becoming overrun by nowous weeds, oak woodlands are becormung invaded by conifer species and 
shrublands are closing thew canopes completely as succession continues unchecked by fire Wetlands are 
being elimunated due to road develogment. housing development. off-tmghway velucie umpacts and 
agricultural practices The special status plants associated with these wetlands. such as Plagiobothyrus 
figuratus ssp corallicarpus. are quite rare due to this reduction in habrtat Protecting wetlands on BLM 
land is essential to the survival of these speces Managing to increase the health of these habitats using 
such techraques at prescribed fire is also essential 


The RMP includes management actions directions that require the masntenance or enharcement of habitats 
such as these Any treatment to these areas must consider the habitat requirements of the native species 
depending on them 
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(1) Deasiaant Processes - Historic to Current Conditions 


The settlement of the watershed and the subsequent divimor of land berween the public and private 
ownerstup has brated the ability of the federal agences to restore hustonc condmpons m the watershed 


The checkerboard ownersiup pattern of the federally-managed land and the fragmentanon and patch uze 
of the remamrung late-successonal habrtat will partially determune the ability of the watershed to support 
many speces This ss partcularly true for species with low dispersal capabulimes such as the Dei Norte 
salamander In addstion. the lmuted federal ownerstup of some plant communrbes precludes the recovery 
of some speces of concern without the cooperanon of prrvate landowners These habstats include native 
grasslands. oak savannahs. and anadromous fish-beanng streams (mpanan habitat) in addimon. the 
suppression of fire within the watershed has changed vegetation patterns and meonc habstat distrbubon 
Speces dependent on fire-created habrtats have been adversely mpacted through fire suppresmon 


The mayonty of the speoes of concern are assocated with late-succesmonal habitat Much of thus habrtat 
has been altered. both on prnvate and federally-managed lands by umber harvest Speces associated with 
ths habita: type have been adversely umpacted through the converson of older stands to younger stands 
At the same time. speces utlizmng early seral habvtat and edges have benefitted from thus shuft of older forest 
to younger forest Timber harvest and road building has also led to increased sedimentation, mcreased 
stream temperatures. and decreased stream stabulity and structural diversity. whach im turn negatrvely affects 
aquatic and serm-aquatic wiidhfe Road buriding also negatrvely decreases the effectiveness to a number 
of habitats due to disturbance. and have further fragmented patctes of late-succesmonal forest 


Trend for habitats found on federally-adrmumstered pubuc lands are detertmuned by the Northwest Forest 
Pian Broadly speaking the Grants Pass Watershed is composed of matnx land. mpanan reserves, and five 
|00-acre spotted ow! cores that function as Late-Succesmonal Reserves ‘latrix land compnses 96% of 
the BLM-managed land in the watershed The majonty of the umber production will occur on thus land, 
with an overail trend towards younger forest with some old-growth components The expected trend for 
the 100-acre spotted ow! cores is the mauntenance of late-successiona! forest habitat condimons The 
access:  ‘* reestablishment of populanons of old-growth speces will be depend on habitat requirements 
cf the spec. :s, dispersal capabilines, habstat condition im the watershed and ownershup pattern 


Potential lirruting factors for recovery of habitats of sensitive speces cust in watershed including fre 
suppression and habitat fragmentation Histoncally many habitats within the watershed were creat<d and 
muuntained by disturbance events.  partcular fire Fire. for the most part. has been excluded from the 
watershed for the last 80 year: Fire-created habutats and associated wildlife speces have been negatively 
napacted from fire suppression Thus ts partcularty true for oak/savannah and pine stands 


tHadtat fragmentation occurs on the valley floor as weil as the uplands Habvtats found along the valley 


floor have expenenced severe fragmentation due to convermon to homesite Due to habvtat fragsnentanon. 
patch size and access for wildlife. mamy sites no longer function to thew hustonc biologcal potential Ot 
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parvoular concern 1s the remasmung oak woodlands and Ponderosa pine sstes. The loss of these habutat type 
will contanue to contribute to the decline of assocated speoes of wildlife Tracts of public land are coca 
to the long-term retennon of thus habrtat type and the hodrvermty @ supports in the lowland pornons of the 
watershed 


Histoncaily. the amount of old-growth forest found im the watershed was never stable and continually 
semultaneously being set back to carler eral stages by disturbances Histoncally, wher large scale 
G@isturvances moved through the watershed the amount of old-growth would be low As ume passed the 
old-growth habitat would recover allowing speces assocated with thus habvtat to recolomze mto the 
watershed Colormzabon was aded by the ugher populanon level of old-growth dependent speces as weil 
as the greater amounts of mature and old-growth forest that were ustoncaily present im the regon This 
larger amount of old-growth forest allowed for greater connectrvity of habrtat and camer dispersal of speces 
assoc.ated with this habitat Currently. the amour of fragmentaton of old-growth habitat in the watershed 
is of parncular concern fom the perspective of old-growth forest assocated speces Due to the 
checkerboard ownerstup pattern and past timber harvesting, the remaimmng mature and old-growth habitats 
are widely fragmented Speces dependent on older forest such as the Amencan marten (Martes 
americana). the Fisher (Martes pennant!) and the northern spotted ow! (Sirmx occidentalis) heve lumated 
habrtat in the watershed Many of the remauming older stands no longer serve as habvtat for late-succesmonal 
dependent specres due to the amount of edge the stands contain which 1s increased by wregular shapes and 
small uzes The ecge to ::tenor rato effects how useful the stand 1s for late-succesmonal forest speces 
Stands with a great deal of edge no longer provide effective imtenor forest condimons The mucro-climatc 
changes of the “edge effect” can be measured up to three tree lergths m the intenor of the stand (Chen, ef 
al, 1992) 


Isolated patches of old-growth habitat may be too smail to support the maxemum diversity of speces In 
heavily fragmented environments. larger predators that naturally occur at lcw densipes are lost first (Harns 
and Gallagher 1989) The Cakforma wolvenne ((su/o guio iutens) utilizes tugh elevanon undisturbed 
habitat and ther populations are declirung due to fragmentation Fra, « x'e* habstats lead to solated 
populations of anumais which lose genetic vigor. and 1s a senous threat °o bhology<al diversity (Wilcox and 
Murphy 1985) Intact old-growth corndors are cnpcai for msumng ge. 2 poo! flow. natural remtroducnon 
and successful proneenng of speces into unoccupied habitat Anais dispe” - > <ross the landscape for a 
number of reasons including food. cover. mates. refuge. and to locate uno.cupred termtomes The vast 
majonty of arumais must move dumng some stage of the life cycle (Harms and Gallagher 1989) Dispersal 
corndors funcnon when they provide Msding and resting cover Speoes that depend on late-successional 
forest are poor dispersers and more vulnerable to extinchon in fragmented iandscapes than speces 
associated with earty-succesmonal stages (Noss 1992) Thus is parncularty true for flightiess specjes such 
as the Fisher (Martes pennanti) Fishers are reluctant to travel through areas lackung overhead cover 
(Maser. ef ai, 1981) and are at msk for genetic ssolanon Speces that are more mobile. such as the spotted 
owl, maybe capabie of dispersung into solated patches of habitat but run a ‘ugher nsk of predanon when 
cror ang areas of unsurtabie hab:tat 


Smail patches of old-growth forest can prowde important refugsa for poor dispersers and speces with smail 
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home ranges such as the Del Norte salamander (Plethodon elo zgatus), a'\owing for recolonizaiion into 
surrounding areas if future conditions become more suitable. Isolated p> es of old-growth also offer 
important refugia for a number of late-successional associated bryophytes, fungus, and other plaats. 





The high road density in the watershed are of concern due to their effects on habitats. The construction of 
roads contributes to the delivery of sediment into the aquatic system. Road building along streams has also 
led to increased channelization of the stream. Sediments can negatively effect fish by filling pools, 
embedding spawning gravel and smothering eggs. Roads also lead to increased disturbance, such as 
poaching and decrease habitat effectiveness. Increased disturbance to deer and elk increase their metabolic 
rate and decrease their reproductive success (Brown 1985). Roads also further fragment patches of old- 
growth forest creating “edge” which changes interior forest conditions and allows generalist species to 
compete with old-growth dependent species. Species such as the great horned owl (Bufo virginiamus) 
utilize fragmented landscapes, and prey on Spotted owls 


(2) Expected Habitat Trends 


The habitat trends for species of concern varies with ownership and plant community. In general habitats 
found on private lands have undergone the most significant change from historic conditions. Public lands 
management by the federal government have undergone less dramatic change but are notably different from 
conditions found in pre-settlement times. Expected trends on private lands are nearly impossible to gauge, 
but there is a tendency for short-term rotation on forest lands (60-80 years), and heavy use of most native 
grasslands, riparian and oak woodlands for agriculture and homesites. Native plant communities such as 
grasslands, pine stands, oak savannahs and old-growth forest, and their associated animal communities 
should be considered at risk on private lands. Expected habitat trend for each plant community can be 
found in the following narrative. 


Riparian: The condition of the nparian habitat is dramatically different from pre-settlement conditions. 
Timber harvest, road building, water withdrawals and urbanization has led to a poor functioning stream 
system. Recovery of the aquatic biodiversity on public land is partially limited due to the condition of 
private land in the watershed. The majority of low gradient streams found in the watershed are under 
private ownership. These areas historically contained the best spawning habitat for fish. The expected 
trend for riparian habitat is to remain static or decrease in condition due to an in demand on resources. The 
quality of riparian habitat on federally-administered land should increase under the current forest plans. 
Cooperation between all parties within the watershed would be necessary to insure the continued viability 
of many fish and wildlife populations. 


Pine Habitat. Maps produced in 1856-1894 by the General Land Office characterize portions of the valley 
floor as being dominated by oak and pine. Many of these stands have been lost on private land through 
timber harvest and conversion to homesite and agriculture. The majority of pine stands on public land have 
seen some form of timber management while other stands have been allowed to degrade due to fire 
suppression and the consequent encroachment of fire intolerant species. Expected trend for private land 
is for continued harvesting of this habitat on a short-term rotation bases. Pine habitat found on federally- 
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administered matrix land will be to continue to be available for timber harvest except for habitat on lands 
withdrawn from the timber base which continue to degrade in quality until such time that a proactive 
management strategy is implemented. 


themselves. The amount of this habitat type historically found in the watershed is unknown, but the current 
quantity of this habitat is thought to be a fraction of what historically occurred. The expected trend for oak 
woodlands on private lands is that it will remain static or decline. On federal lands the amount of oak 
woodland is expected to remain largely unmanaged. Natural disturbance such as fire has been reduced and 
many of these stands are in poor condition. Expected trend is for further habitat degradation until these 
problems can be addressed with a management strategy. 


Old-Growth Forest. Little if any old-growth forest remains on private lands in the watershed. Due to short 
rotations of timber harvest on private land, no increase in old-growth forest on private land is expected. 
The quantity and quality of old-growth forest located on federal matrix land may well decline under the 
current forest plan. 


(3) Species 


The conservation 0, . ~**ve biociversity is limited by a number of factors including the availability of species 
to repopulate suitable habitat, iand ownership, spatial relationship of the federal lands and habitat quantity 
and quality. 


The extirpation of portions of the native fauna from an area alters how the remainder of the community 
functions. Native species play roles that benefit the conumunity as a whole. Removal of one species may 
lead to a population imbalance in an another. Historically, wolves and grizzly bears served as a predators 
in the watershed. The act of predation played a critical role in the community. Prey remains not consumed 
by the wolf were available to a host of other animals. Deer and elk populations were kept in balance with 
the vegetation, and the community as a whole benefitted from the predation. When exotic species are 
introduced into a community the natural food chain is altered. An example of this is found with the 
largemouth bass (Micropterus salmoides). An introduced species, it has had deleterious effects on turtles, 
frogs and ducks. 


Species known to be extirpated from the watershed include grizzly bear and wolf. Wolves have remained 
on the sensitive species list due to sightings of large canids within southwestern Oregon. Currently, Oregon 
is not included in the recovery plans for these two species. Species such as the wolverine that have remnant 
populations in the province may have the ability to recover themselves in this watershed. However, due 
to the checkerboard land ownership pattern the federal government has limited options to promote the 
remote habitat these species require. 


Habitat quantity and quality is a critical factor determining the presence or absence of species in the 
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watershed. Species with narrow habitat requirement such as late-successional forest dependent species will 
not maintain populations in areas void of older forest. The following table displays the expected habitat 
trend for species of concern (see page 52 for definition) in the Grants Pass Watershed. The projections are 
based on several considerations: The majority of federal land in the watershed is classified as matrix land, 
land where a primary objective is to produce timber and forest products. The general silvicultural 
prescriptions for the Southern Forest General Forest Management area is the retention of a minimum cf 16- 
25 large trees per acre be left in all harvested units. This ‘will result in the long run (50+ years) in a multi- 
age, multi-canopied forest. In the short run it is expected that mature trees will be harvested resulting in 
a decline of older forest in the watershed. Specific actions such as commercial thinning may possibly hasten 
the development of older forest in the watershed, which would be beneficial for the majority of the species 
of concern. But it is not expected that these forests will retain the snags, down wood, high canopy closure 
etc., necessary to allow for long-term maintenance of late-successional forest species on these lands. To 
conserve late-successional species, the NFP includes a late-successional forest retention standard and guide 
to maintain a minimum of 15% of federal forest lands in the watershed in as older forest condition. 





Common name Habitat ‘pected Habitat Trend 




































































Gray wolf Generalist. prefers recsote tracts of land Decrease in the watershed 
White-footed vole Ripanan alder small streams increase in habitat as mpanan areas recovers from past 

disturbance 

Mature conifer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Mature confer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Mature comfer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Remote High elevation forest Decrease in the watershed 

Mature conifer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Rocky bluffs. caves and mines Possible decrease im habitat as hard rock mines quarnes reopen 

kemote rock bluffs No nesting habitat available 

Rupenan Mature confer forest Possible increase as mpanan areas recover from past 
disturbance. decrease on matnx lands 

Mature conifer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Mature conifer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Generalist Suble 

Mature conifer forest snags Decrease in the watershed 

Oak woodlands Decrease unti!| management strategy developed for oak 
woodlands 

High elevation mature confer forest Decrease in the watershed 

Mature Ponderosa pine mature Douglas- | Decrease in the watershed 

fir forest_ 
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Table V-1: Expected Federal Habitat Trends for Species of Concern 
Common name Habitat Expected Habitat Trend 
Purple martun Forage m open areas near water'cavity incr + 2 &3 Mpenan areas recover and forest mature 
nesters 
Great gray owl Mature forest for nesting meadows & increase m foraging hab-tal decrease m nesting habriz! 
open ground for foragng 
Western blueturd Meadows Open areas Decrease as clearcuts recover and meadows become 
encroached with trees 
Acom woodpecker Oak woodlands Decrease until management strategy developed 
Trcolored blackbird Rupanan habstat catisils Stable increase as mpanan habrta! recovers 
Bla-k-backed woodpecker | High elevation mature conifer forest Decrease in the watershed 
Northem pygmy ow! Confer forest snags Decrease in the watershed 
Grasshopper sparrow Open savannah pe, outa | tuscan 
Bank swallow Rupanan Increase es mpanan habitat recovers 
Townsend's big-eared bs Mine adit caves Decrease as trees around caves adits harvested 
F J mvotis Rock crevices snags Decrease in the watershed 
Silver-haired bat Confer forest Decrease in the watershed 
= Large trees snags _ Decrease in the watershed 
mvotis Large trees snags Decrease in the watershed 
Hairv- mvotis Large trees snags Decrease in the watershed 
Pacific pallid bat Large trees snags rock crevices Decrease in the wate shed 
Wester pond turtle Rupanan | Jplands Decrease due to sh re mde development and mtroduction of 
exotic species 
Decrease in the watershed 
Increase as npenan habrtat recovers 
Decrease in the watershed 
Increase as npanan habvtat recovers 
Decrease in the watershed 
Stable 
Stable 
Stable 
Stable 
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2. Aquatic Habitats 


a. Fisheries 


Ocean productivity, commercial and recreational fishing, migration barriers, predation, and freshwater 
habitat. Large woody debris (LWD), riparian condition, sedimentation, stream flow, water temperature and 
fish barriers are key components of freshwater habitat. Sedimentation has limited fish production in Vannoy 
and Allen Creeks and they are no longer fish-bearing since t= spawning gravels have been completely 
buried by sediment. Water withdrawals have limited salmonid distribution instream of the Grants Pass 
Watershed since most stream flow is subsurface in late summer 


Federal lands. The streams on federal lands continue to be a source of refugia for salmonid populations 
within the Grants Pass Watershed. Although LWD is limited in many streams, there is sufficient canopy 
cover to provide sources of cooler water. Macro invertebrate health will continue to improve on federal 
lands with the continued advancement of seral stages within the nparian reserves, the consequent habitat 
and environmental changes, and the increased supply of large wood 


Non-federal lands. Future urbanization on non-federal lands will continue to increase sedimentation, water 
temperatures, and to decrease the amount of large woody debris available to the streams and summer 
stream flow levels. These factors will continue to contribute to a decrease in fish populations. There is a 
poor probability for salmonid recovery due to poor habitat conditions on private land. Macroinvertebrate 
health will continue to decline as sediment increases and the future recruitment of large wood is 
compromised. The declining macroinvertebrate population will further limit the salmonid populations. Fish 
passage is currently a great problem in streams of the Grants Pass Watershed. The Grants Pass Irrigation 
District (GRID) maintains the irrigation system within the analysis area. Irrigation ditches impede 
downstream movement of juvenile salmonids as stream flows recede. Many streams in the Grants Pas: 
Watershed run directly into irrigation ditches during the summer. In addition, the water intake from Savage 
Rapids Dam allows downstream migrating juvenile steelhead and coho salmon to be trapped within the 
irrigation ditches. There is little chance for stream restoration within the Grants Pass area since irrigation 
ditches block fish movement within the streams. In addition, sediment levels in several streams are currently 
too high. The high sediment levels are likely to remain in the streams as most of the systems are too short 
to produce winter flows high enough to clean the spawning gravels 
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Vl. MANAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this management recommendation section is to bring the results of the previous steps to 
conclusion by focusing on management recommendations that are responsive to watershed processes 
identified in the analysis. Recommendations also document iogic flow through the analysis, linking issues 
and key questions from step 2 with the step 5 interpretation of ecosystem understandings 
Recommendations also identify monitoring and research activities that are responsive to the issues and key 
questions and identify data gaps and limitations of the analysis (Federal Guide for Watershed Analysis, 
Version 2.2, 1995) 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tables VI1-1 through V1-4 list some management recommendations that will lead towards the desired future 
condition of the Grants Pass Watershed These recommendations are grouped based on land allocation 


They should all be viewed within the context of the NFP and the RMP and build upon the objectives and 
recommendations within these plans 


C. DATAGAPS 


Data gaps are listed in Table VI-S__ Filling the data gaps is important to support further analysis of the 
ecological process in the watershed 


Table Vi-1: Manag Recommendations (All Land Allocations 


Land Isswe/ Related Core Location Recommendation 
Allocation Concern Topic 





All Special Species and habit “A aterhed wide Survey enure watershed for qpecia! aatus Survey and \lanage 
satus sures (Botan ) SHOVES Protect known cites dunng ground disturbing activ mes 
A manage INS itule Managemen! Gr ategres oO Maina Umpro.¢ sensitive 
Plan species habitat 
All Deer winter Species and habrist Areas located To minmmue deeturbance employ the follow ing “here possibie 
range (Wildtife) below 2 000 eet | seasonal road closures reduce road densities by devcommmusmoning 


roads munumize new permanent road .onst uchon restnd 
management acti thes he ween Sovermber | “io Apr! | 





All \ allen habrtat Species and habrtat W atersned be \ henever pombe retaun these sites in publn ownerntug if traded 








(Wildlife) onmeder the high brodiveruty \ alue of these utes before duaposing 
of these land and wade for “Whe haber 
Nl Lecahon of Hy drotogs Watershed 1 ide Inventor the watershed to lacate springs seeps « etland 
SPINgs seem umplement management acc wding to ROD R\IP 
« etlands 
uJ! In entary Hi drolog, stream A atersned wide Pursue a Cumprchemive aireamn inv emon and . lassen aton 
vhanne! invertor all ¢ream nnanan areas for proper functioning 














condrtrun | se result in planning process 
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Table VI-1: agement Recommendations (Al! Land Allocations | 


Land 


Allocation | Concern 


Related Core 
Topic 


Esamon processes 


Chapter V1: ment Kecommendanons 


Recommendation 


These areas showld rece:ve hgh pmonty far am proposed acboes 
that reduce road denss 

These areas thould receve hugh pmanty for road renovation 
mawtenance due to the heghiv-erodibve gramtc (Seshrvou ) sous 





Work with nom-federa! lamdownen and land manager heip them 
identify und protect senestive plants and they habruats ork with 
povate landownen io restor: mpanan and fish habrsi and mods) 
Accomplish: thas Grough worting with watershed councils, 
Partners etc 





A sleruhed wide 


Lor *@ survey and map areas identified in append: : and track 
deverupment on non-federa! lands Protect and resiore areas on 
federa! \arde ty unsustutung a program of prescnbed burnung and 
mechamcai treauments (thinmung brushing) to reduce density of 
early sera! vegetation siow encroactynent and increase diversity 
Based on the 1920 piary serves mapa. began resior Jon (thunrung 
brushang and burning) of the Ponderosa pine and Oregon v ute 
oak _ Encourage non-BLM land managers to 60 the sam. 





MA alershed wide 


Develop an active eradscation program for nowous weeds mn the 
wasershed expecially im the native grassiands adjacent to 
agnculural and developed areas 





All ( needs 


Watershed wide 


lmplemen monrionng as an aspect of al! proyects 

Gather baseline and vend wformaton date regardung dustrybut.on 

of special status species abundance and dustbution of exotic fish 

specres. benthic macrowvertebrate (surveys at 5-10 year wtervals). 
fish habrtat (survey at |0-1$ year wmervais). the effectiveness of 


fish @ructures_and annual salmored population studies 








All Road closures 


Fue 


Watershed wide 


Utuhze gate closures during pervods of very hogh to extreme fire 
danger 





fire ocourre wwe 


Fire. eromor 
procemes wildlife 


A atershed wide 


Consideration of fuel moduficatzon zones (FMCS) on ndgetops 
throughout the watershed A connected rymem of these zones on, 
Ndgetop: would create opportunses lo comparumentalize midfires 
wto sma!) dramages and prevert large scale widfire occurrence 
Reduce the mak of a high imtensty fire cocurrence and return to a 
condrtron that will produce s bow-iatensity fire regume 





Fire. hurnan uses 


Watershed wide 


Mauntain and enhance swateg< road access for wildfire suppression 
forces Access will be critical wn the short term to prevent large fire 
occurrence Thus 1s expecially umportant where we have high value 
forest stands or other high values at nsk Decorm™ussonung of 
roads should not occur unt)! hazard reduction and maintenance 
plans are in plac Consideration should be gven fo eromon and 
needs to be conssdered 1 1s especially unportant ty pot create 
dead-end road svsiems wm drainages which current! have road 
systems thal connect out unto other dramages These are important 
escape routes and may influence the decison to fight fire ns 
Gamage of let « go 











Fue 





A aterwhed «ide 





Create helyports and pump chances as opportunsves and need u 
identified with conmderation of water nghts and fish passage 
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Fuel hazard reductan on BLM lands adjacent \o prvate land with 
hugh pranty for those lands adjacent to remdenne! arenas (RA, 
Encourage coordmated approach win pnvaie comers manage 





Conduct Recreation Opporturut, Spectrum ievemtary on BLM 
canis eiUhar the walerhed lo ‘~ermumt amount and ‘vpe of use 
(se ther information to provrde  screaihor anaes where needed . ad 
manage bevets of use cries where ( wll decrease adverse enpacts 
created Py corrent use) ¢) eromor seduwentatlon denuded 

ca eress wtroducthon of exotic 





To beter focus on areas of begh roed dems) comple: road 
densi) Getermmations at the Hl C7 watershed leve! 








Murmurs the ammount of ilhega! activibes wm the «siershed 

(“gang firewood cutting cooupancy) by enforcing rules and 
Ve_ulaboma mcreasing syuhle presence w the area and educating 
public about pratechon of resources Close ary dead-end natura! 
surface road and consider © ting or blocting othe reac 

suscep rnte io hega! ectrvyses. 








Provide put! outreach to unform remdeny of the need for and the 
feassby ity of unpiementing th< watershed proyect: 

















Reduce the sou! cromon rates on Suksyou and other grantx sou 
sernes by lirruting the ground dosturbung acts. ues and testing 
inno ative wavs of accomplishung tus goa! 





Table VI-2: Management Recommendations (Matrix Land Allocations) 




















Land Issue/ Related Core Location Recommendation 
Allocation Concern T 
Matrix Land retentior, Human uses Highland Pan Retain the public land at the bacatvan of the old Highland Part 
wildlife Recreation and Pubhc Purposes Act lease m public ownershup Thas 
parcel is withun the City of Grants Pass irban Growth Boundary 
with rewidentis! growth present on adjacent properties The ruienton 
of thus parce! would provide opportunsty for eustung and future 
i recrea.ronal use and midlife habetat 
Matnx Matrix Species and habriat | Mapped locations When planning proyects condu.* forest management activive ma 
(Wildlife) manner thal marc naturs! decruchance and mautags speme: and 
structural diversity Focus tumber harvest on large pole sands 
Mauntarn and increase conmectivity of older sands Jonsuter’ with 
NFP S&OS 
Matnx Old-growth Species and habriat | Mapped locations Where possible and consstent with NFP S&aGS maunem mature 
habitat (Wildidle. Botany) | (McKelvey |) and old-growth habrial, promote stand sure (acres) and commectivity 
Lad tte ; to ach hte somndiet yom 
Matn« Hazard reduchon | Fwe. vegetato. \ atervhed wide Accompirsh hazard reduction treatmenu (thinrung brushang and 
human uses burnang | slong BLM property lines at low elevations where high 
oak exes Foret priority @ om the rurel wterface areas, The will 
create defenarbie zones where widfire epread woud he slow and 
allow fire suppression forces tume to respond and conta fires at 
email! ses 
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Table VI-2: Management Recommendations (Matrix Land Allocations) 





Related Core 











Lecation 





Recommendation 


Aoompimt hazard re@ucor Westen Bs mg Teds tane ant 
Rodgriaps road remems of BUM lands Ths would creaic 
clones romes and opportunites for suppressor foror ic corkas 
forms and potential) peevert Rodge ge ic valley flow fr 











Table VI-3: Management Kecommendations (Special Areas) 















Employ silvicultural treatments where possible to 


















cores habitat home range of | mcrease amount of McKelvy | & 2 quality spotted ow! 
(Wildisfe) known sites habitat within provincial home range of spotied ow!s 
(1.388 acres witha | 3 mules of spotted ow! cores) 
Special areas | High value Fue Watershed Identif\ stands and other features of high resource 
stands wide value that are at msk (owl cores, old growth, special 












areas) and treat hazard within or adjacent to these 
stands Otyective would be to preserve these in the 
short term from loss to wildfire 





Table VI-4: Management Recommendations (Riparian Reserves) 
































Reserves habitat wide replacement of culverts obstructing fish passage in the 
(Aquatic ), following order coho streams. steelhead streams. non- 
hvdrology . anadromous streams 
human uses Culverts on fish-bearing streams with gradients greater than 

3% should have natura! streambed with no pool below 
culvert 

Rupanan Stream flow Species and | Watershed Support and encourage efforts within the watershed that will 

Reserves habitat wrde increase instream flows from Apn! through October (This 
(Aquatic }. would pertain to water withdrawals on pnvate land ) 
Hydrology 
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Table VI-: Management Recommendations (Riparian Reserves) 






































Rupanan Roads Specesand | Watershed Based on TMOs. decomm:smon/relocate roads within 
Reserves halstat wode npanan reserves whuch are mayor sedumentabon sources to 
(Aquatic ). fish-bearing streams Surface roads used during the wet 
Eromon season and close (decomsmsmon. gate. brrmcade) or 
Processes. improve roads not surfaced 
Hydrology . 
f a 
Rupanan Canom closure Hydrology Watershed Manage the vansient snow zone along the ndgelines above 
Reserves wide Savage Creek systern in a manner that munumuzes the 
creation of large openings (>| acre) and retams total (al! 
vegetation levels shrubs and higher ) canopy closure greater 
than 70% Thus does not apply to precommercial Gunsung 
Rupanan LWD Aquatic Savage. Actively work towards meeting ODF W's LWD benchmark 
Reserves systems. Greens. (based un optimum level /old-growth forest conditions) 20 
Fishenes Jones. preces/100 m of stream of maternal Wfeet x | S-inch 
Gilbert, diameter LWD or greater 
Frustdale 
Creeks 
Rupanan Fish passage Fishernes Greens. In these streams. whch have adequaie spewning gravels and 
Reserves Jones. capability to sustain salmorod populations. redesign 
Gilbert, ungation ditches to allow ur and downstream fish passage 
Frundale 
Creeks 
Rupanan Low stream flows | Hydrology Watershed Discourage spnng development or surface/groundwater 
Reserves wide diversions on BLM-edmunistered lands 
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Table Vi-S: Data 


Watershed has only been partsally surveved 

Nonvascular plants No surveys have been conducted. need to survey for at least Survey & Manage species 
Vascular piants Only approxumately 77% of the watershed has been surveyed to date (8/98), need to survey 
the remnausder 

Nowous weeds No survevs have been conducted 

Wetlands/seeps Little known about location and extent. very few special status plant surveys done m thus 
habitat 





Presence/sbsence information for most of the special status speces is unknown Little information on special 
status specres habitats and conditvon of these habitats | ocetion of umque habutats such as wallows. muncral 


licks mugration corndor for the most part unknown 








ODF W Habutat Inventory Only one stream was inventoned (Bloody Run Creek) withun the watershed 
Macroimvertebrate inventones No BLM inventones have been conducted within the watershed 
Spawmung Surveys No spawnung surveys have been conducted within the watershed 

Information regarding non-salmonad fish distrbutron 1s lacking 

Abundance of salmonids 

intra-specific and inter-specific competition of fish species. 

Identification of culverts that are obstructing fish passage (part of the TMOS process) 


Stream shading Identification of areas where stream canopy closure ws less than 75% 





Hydrolasc 





Transportation Managemen Objectives (TMOs) TMOs have not been completed for thus watershed 

BLM Capitalized Roads Road drainage. road grade. surface depth. road condition and barncade information 
custs in vanous formats Some of this information has not becn updated as changes occur Therefore, exusting 
unformation may not be accurate 

BLM Non-caprtalized Roads amd Shad Trails These tvpes of roads and skid trails have not heen inventoned 
Non-BLM Roads and Skid Trails These types of roads and skid trails have not been inventoned 

Quarnes Quarry data gaps cust where the required information 1s mussing on the Rock Resource inventory 
data sheet 

Recreation Data regarding levels of recreation use (asmount and type) 1s very sketchy 

A Recreation Opportunuty Spectrum. inventory of the exssting opportunites that are available in the watershed 
has noi been completed 

Seciclogical Compilation of exusting sociological information on the watershed regarding trends and 
community issues would be useful in working with the community on proyects 





Stream condition on BLM and non-federal lands unknown 
Functroning cond.ton of mpanan areas on al! land unknown 
Survevs/inventorn of plant and anuma) species that inhabit the npanan buffers 





Soil erosson rates unknown 

Soi! dependant plant, anuma! and macroma! species are unknoan 

More information regarding road densities in subwatersheds within Grants Pass Watershed 
More information about compaction and disturbance levels within subwatersheds 





Vegetation 


Stand examination inventory data. including snag and down wood data. for the federa! lands in the watershed is 
maccurate and does not accurately represent stand conditions 


Previous harvest data on BLM iad non-federa! lands 1s not available 
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Identification of individuals who have special concerns with prescnbed burning emusmons. smoke dispermon 
modeling and armnounts of srnoke produced from understory burning largely unknown 

Bazeline emission data for varvous plant association and theoretical emission informathon for vanous plant 
association 1s absent 

Hustonc fire and current fire anformation 15 not mapped 

Fur! models Locations are not known or mapped for pnvate lands. nor are the fuel models. profile. duff levels. 
and amounts of debns arnourts and Jocations known for lands 
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Grants Pass Watershed ix B - Mining Claim 
Appendix B: Mining Claim Information 


A mining claimant, or operator, has the right to prospect and develop the mining claim as authorized 
claims include the development of the minera! resources by extracting the gold bearing gravels, or ore, from 
the claim and manufacturing of the mineral materials utilizing a trammel and sluice box system, or a millsite 
of some sort. After the gold is extracted the tailings (waste material) are stockpiled to either be utilized in 
the reclamation of the site or removed to an appropriate location. Timber on site may be used in some 
situations if outlined in a mining notice or plan of operations. 


The operator, or claimant, will be allowed to build structures and occupy the site where such uses are 
incidental to mining and approved in writing by the appropriate BLM authorized officer. The use and 
occupancy of a mining claim will be reviewed on a case-by-case basis to determine if such uses are 
incidental. A letter of concurrence will be issued only where the operator shows that the use or occupancy 
is incidental to mining, where substantially regular mining activity is occurring; and will be subject to the 
operator complying with all state, federal, and local governmental codes and regulations. This means that 
in uddition to meeting the requirements to mine on a regular basis the claimant will need to meet the 
standards of the Oregon Uniform Building Codes and all state sanitation requirements. 


The filing of mining claims gives the claimant the rights, ownership, of the minerals beneath the surface of 
the lands encumbered by the mining claims. In most cases, management of the surface of the claims rests 


The claimants/operators have the rights to use that portion of the surface necessary in the development of 
the claim. In the cases where the surface of the claims are administered by the BLM or Forest Service the 
Claimant/operator may, for safety or security reasons, limit the public access at the location of operations. 
Where there are no safety or security concerns the surface of the mining claims are open to the public. 


In some instances the surface of the mining claim is managed by the claimant. These are usually claims that 
were filed before August, 1955 and determined valid at that time. The claimants in these cases have the 
same rights as outlined above, however, they have the right to eliminate public access across that area where 
they have surface rights. 
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Appendix C: Road Information 


BLM road conditions/status in the Grants Pass Watershed are summarized in Table C-1. Definitions of 
terms used and data elements in the table precede the table. 


A. Definition of Terms 


BLM Capitalized Roads: The BLM analyzes Bureau-controlled roads to determine capitalized or non 
future access needs, type of road, total investment, and the road location, to reach a conclusion of 
classification of the road. Each capitalized road is identified with a BLM road number and a capitalized 
value. BLM capitalized roads are managed and controlled by the BLM. 


BLM Non-Capitalized Roads and Skid Trails: BLM non-capitalized roads and skid trails are not assigned 
@ capitalized value. Non-capitalized roads are generally jeep roads and spur roads that exist due to 
intermittent public and administrative use. Skid trails are ground disturbances, created under a timber sale, 
that have not been restored to their natural surrounding environment. 


Non-BLM Roads and Skid Trails: Non- BLM roads and skid trails are administered by private landowners 
and\or other government agencies. The BLM has no control over these roads. 


Quarries: Quarries are areas of land suitable for use as a rock source to develop aggregate material for the 
surfacing of roads, rip rap for slope protection, rock for stream enhancement projects and other 
miscellaneous uses. 


Road Maintenance Level: The extent and intensity of road maintenance scheduled for a road. 


Level 1: This level is the minimal custodial care as required to protect the road investment, 
adjacent lands, and resource values. Normally, these roads are blocked and not open for traffic or 
are open only to restricted traffic. Traffic would be limited to use by high clearance vehicles, 
passenger car traffic is not a consideration. Culverts, waterbird/dips and other drainage facilities 
are to be inspected on a three-year cycle and maintained as needed. Grading, brushing, or slide 
removal is not performed unless they affect roadbed drainage. Closure and traffic restrictive devices 
are maintained. 


Level 2: This level is used on roads where management requires the road to be opened seasonally 
or for limited passage of traffic. Traffic is generally administrative with some moderate seasonal 
use. Typically these roads are passable by high clearance vehicles. Passenger cars are not 
recommended as user comfort and convenience are not considered priorities. Culverts, 
waterbird/dips and other drainage facilities are to be inspected annually and maintained as needed. 
Grading is conducted as necessary only to correct drainage problems. Brushing is conducted as 
needed (generally on a three-year cycle) only to facilitate passage of maintenance equipment. Slides 
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B. 


may be left in place provided that they do not affect drainage and there is at least 10 feet of usable 
roadway. 


Level 3: This level is used on intermediate or constant service roads where traffic volume is 
significantly heavier approaching an Average Daily Traffic of 15 vehicles. Typically these roads are 
native or aggregate surfaced, but may include low use bituminous surfaced road. This level would 
be the typical level for log hauling. Passenger cars are capable of using most of these roads, by 
and other drainage facilities are to be inspected annuaily and maintained as needed. Grading is 
conducted annually to provide a reasonable level of riding comfort. Brushing is conducted annually 
or as needed to provide concern for driver safety. Slides affecting drainage would receive high 
priority for removal, otherwise they will be removed on a scheduled basis. 


Level 4: This level is used on roads where management requires the road to be opened all year and 
have a moderate concern for driver safety and convenience. Traffic volume is approximately an 
Average Daily Traffic of 15 vehicles and will accommodate passenger vehicles at moderate travel 
speeds. Typically these roads are single lane bituminous surface, but may also include heavily-used 
aggregate surfaced roads as well. The entire roadway is maintained on an annual basis, although 
& preventative maintenance program may be established. Problems are repaired as soon as 
discovered. 


Level 5: This level is used on roads where management requires the road to be opened all year and 
have a high concern for driver safety and convenience. Traffic volume is exceeds an Average Daily 
Traffic of 15. Typically these roads are double or single lane bituminous, but may also include 
heavily-used aggregate surfaced roads as well. The entire roadway is maintained on an annual basis 
and a preventative maintenance program is also established. Brushing may be conducted twice a 
year as necessary. Problems are repaired as soon as discovered. 


Road Records Data Elements 


Information on road data elements is available through the Medford District road record files, right-of-way 
(R/W) agreement files, easement files, computer road inventory program, GIS maps, transportation maps, 
acrial photos and employee knowledge of existing road systems. When data gaps are determined to exist, 
field data will be gathered to eliminate the gaps and at the same time existing data element information will 
be verified. Some information on private roads does exist, but the majority will need to be researched by 
the BLM through privately-authorized field investigations and answers to BLM's request for information 
from private land. 
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| Examples of data elements for roads 
roed density road surface surface depth road use 
road drainage road condition road grade gates 
R/W agreements easements maintenance levels barricades 
2 Examples of data elements for quarries: 
active quarry depleted quarry 
Cc. Descriptions of Columns in Road Information Table 
T. = Township 
R = Range 
Sec. = Section 


Seg. = Road Segment 


These columns describe the road number, location of the beginning point of the road, and the road 
segment. Example of a road number is: 35-7-24 A 


Name a The name of the road. 

o&C = Length of road in miles that crosses O&C lands. 

PD = Length of road in miles that crosses Public Domain lands. 

Other = Length of road in miles that crosses other lands. 

Total Miles = Total length of the road in miles. 

Srf. Type = Road surface type: (NAT) Natural, (PRR) Pit Run, (GRR) Grid Rolled, 
(ABC) Aggregate Base Course, (ASC) Aggregate Surface Course, (BST) 
Bituminous Surface Treatment. 

Sub. Wid. = Subgrade width of the road in feet. 

Srf. Dp. - Road surfacing depth in inches. 

Who Ctris. = Who controls the road. (BLM) Bureau of Land Management, (PVT) 
Private 


Cus. Min = BLM Custodial Maintenance Level. Level of maintenance needed during 
normal administrative use with no timber haul. 

Opr. Mtn. - BLM Operational Maintenance Level Level of maintenance needed during 

WhoMin = This column changes based on who's responsible for maintaining the road at 
any given time. (BLM) Bureau of Land Management, (PVT) Private, (TSO) 
Timber Sale Operator, or Other. 

Comments = Comments pertaining to each road. 
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Grants Pass Watershed ix D - Fish Habitat 

Appendix D: Fish Habitat Survey Information 

Aquatic habitat survey data in the Grants Pass Watershed is quite limited. This is, in part, due to the land 
ownership patterns and the relatively small amount of BLM-administered lands. BLM data has been 
collected in three streams. 


Table D-. B Rus Creek 


Aver. Pool 
} ane Depth (ft) 


















































Data source: BLM stream survey for Bloody Jones timber sale 1996 
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X = NO BIRDS PRESENT U = UNKNOWN 
Pit = PAR/NUMBER YOUNG PRODUCED Si = SURVEY INCOMPLETE 
P= PAR NOT NESTING S= SINGLE BRD 
PU =PAR NEST STATUS UNKNOWN 
McKelvey Rating System 


Spotted owl habitat managed by the Bureau of Land Management has been analyzed using the McKelvey 
rating system. The McKelvey rating system is based on a model that predicts spotted owl population based 
on habitat availability. Stands are examined for criteria such as canopy layering, canopy closure, snags, 
woody material and other features. Biological potential of a stand to acquire desired conditions is also 
taken into consideration. During the winter and spring of 1996, stands were visually inspected and rated 
into six habitat categories. This rating system has some serious shortcomings and does not reflect the actual 
amount of habitat. Factors not considered are connectivity and fragmentation. For instance a single acre 
of optimal habitat surrounded by clearcuts is as valuable in this rating system as an acre of optimal 
connected to hundreds of acres. Despite the shortcomings this system reflects the best available data at this 
time 


Special Status Species 


Special status species are animals that are recognized by the federal or state government as needing 
particular consideration in the planning process, due to low populations (natural and human caused), 
restricted range, threats to habitat and for a variety of other reason. This list includes species officially 
listed, proposed for listing. State Listed Species are those species identified as threatened, endangered, or 
pursuant to ORS 496.004, ORS 498.026, or ORS 546.040. Also included are Bureau-assessment species 
which are plants and animals species that are found on List 2 of the Oregon Natural Heritage Database and 
those species on the Oregon List of Sensitive Wildlife Species (ORS 635-100-040) and are identified in 
BLM Instruction Memo No. OR-91-57. Bureau-sensitive species are those species eligible for federally 
listed, state listed, or on List | in the Oregon Natural Heritage Database, or approved by the BLM state 
director 
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Grants Pass Watershed E- Wi 
Gray Wolf Generalins Large Blocks of Unroaded Exurpaied | 
Whate-F ooted \ ole Rupanan Alder Mature Ruparian Naturally rare. modificaton loss of habitat 
from development. 5 
Red Tree Vole Mature/O'6-Growth Mature Douglas-Fir Trees Dectanung habriai Quality Quantity from 
Conife —- 
Califorma Red Tree Vole Manure Oi6-Growth Mature Dougias-Fir Trees | Declining hebist Quality/(Quantity from | 
Corufer logging 
F usher Mature Oid-Growth Down W ood Snags Dectunung habtiat Qualty/Quantity and 
Calforma Wolverine Generals Large Blocks of Unroaded Dectanung habtat Quairty/Quantity and i 
Habeuat fragmertatvon fron logging and road 
bunidang human dusturbance 
Amencan Martin Mature/Old Growth Down Wood, Living Ground Dectiung haba! Quality Quantity and | 
Cover 
Rungta:! Generals Rocky Terrain, Caves. Mine =| Northern limit of range 
Adns , 
Townsends Fip-Lared Rat Cremeralists Mune Adina. Caves Onaturbance to nurenes hibernaculs and 
Myotis Crenera lists Rock Crevices and Snags Desturbance to roosts and colores: i 
Yura Myotis Cronera ests Large Live Trees with Crevices | Lamited mature tree recruitment 
w the Bart 
Long-eared M yours Cremer al rsts Large Live Trees with Crevices | Lamsted mature tree recruament 5 
wn the ark 
| Long-legged Myris Cremere) ats Large Live Trees with Crevices | Limited mature tree recruitment 
| wm the Bart i 
Pacific Pallid Bat Cremeral rats Snags Rock Crevices Creners! y Dasturt f sme 
Peregrine Faloon Greneralsts Cliff Faces Low mumbent prey apeces  ( ontamsnated i 
with 
Bald Eagle Lacustrine Rivers Large Mature Trees with Large | Populations moreasing 
lambs near “A ater 
Marbled Murrelet Mature/Old (rowth Large Lambed Trees. High Dechineng habnat CQuelity Quantity and 
—— i 
Northern (rosha wt Mature/Old Growth High Canopy Chose Forest for | Dectmung habsst Quality/Quantity and 
Nest Saes fragmentation hurnan dusturbance 
Mountain Quai! (reneral ats No concern mn the watershed 5 
Pileated W oodpeck er Large Trees | arge [hameter Snags Snag and down log removal from logging 
_ i 
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Wilhamsons Sapeuck er Mortane (one: } wee Trees with Advanced Wood Removal of heart rot wees. snag removal. 
Decay convermon to managed stands 
Northern Pygmy Ow! Mixed ( onsfer ‘neg Snag removal dependent on woodpecker 
Spee to OXCE Ele nest cee: 
Coresshopmer Sparro Ope Se vernmab Cressiands with | amned \ aenned habia fore mappressicn, 
Sreuhs comverwon to agroulture 
oo Mele 
Wemern Pond 7 urtie Ripernan uplamds Marshes Sioughs Ponds Aneratvon of aquatx and terrestrial nesting 
Habra exotk specs mntroducton 
Del Norte Selamarider Mature (Md ( roth T abas Ue urong habe: Qualery Quartny and 
Saab rvew Monsrtann (homed Cancpy Fores Taba [ae Venang habeus: Quality Quantiy and 
Salamander 
Foothills) cline legged Frog Riepanan lermancrs Sveems wt) Water é:vermam. unpoundments geners! 
(revel Raton de teres we germs rarer 
Red Legged frog Repanar Marshes ponds and Streams Exotec epecies utroduct-an lone of habwtat 
eth | amnied Flew frown 
Tasled Frog hooper var Cold Fast Plowing Streams w Sedumeniatian and remeval of npenan 
 cunted Ares Vegetation due to logging grazing and road 
C howeded Salamander Mature Snag@ & dowr | og Lane of large decaying wood due to tumber 
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T36S-RSW-12 O11 105 acres, mix of oak and pine 
T35S-RSW-09 004 Nea freewa) a few meadows 
TMS-RSW-O} 002 3 Acre meadow 











T35S-RSW-32 003 Jeffrey Pine savannah 
T35S-R5W-34 002 Located in late-successona! stand 
T35S-R5W-33 005 Meadow bisected by road 
T3SS-RSW-35 017 6 acre meadow 

T35S-R6W 03 002 Smal) meadows on valicy floor 
T35S-R6W 03 001 Old clearcut uns smal) meadows 




















T346S-R6W-09 003 Velley botiom, oak savannah 
Lots of open grassland 
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Table E-7: Pine Habitat on Federally-Managed Lands (Grants Pass Watershed) 


Grant: Pass Watershed Analysis Appendix E - Wildlife Information 

















T36S-R6W0! 001 





T36S-R6W-0! 002 





T36S-R6W 0! 004 





T36S-R6W-O4 00) 





T36S-R6W-05 00) 





T36S-R6W 09 001/002 


Scattered pune in brush stands 





T36S-R6W-17 00) 


78 acres sugar and Ponderosa 





T36S-RSW-22 005 


22 acres mix of Douglas-fir and 
Ponderosa 





T36S-RSW-02 006 


19 acres mix of Douglas-fir and 
Ponderosa 





T36S-RSW 04 003 


38 acres burned in 1962 





T36S-RSW-09 003 


12 acres birthdate in 1847 





T36S-RSW-09 004 


170 acres mix with oak and fir 





T36S-RSW-11 001 


28 acres fir and pine 





T36S-R5SW-1 | 002 


31 acres fir and pune 





T36S-R5W-1 | 004 


Pine and fir 1927 birthdate 





T36S-RSW-13 001 


593 acres pine and fir 





T36S-RSW-14 004 


Pine. brush. and grass 





T36S-RSW-15 00! 


49 acres 1912 birthdate 





T36S-RSW-15 002 


3} acres fir and pine 





T36S-R4W-17 006 


88 acres pine and madrone withdrawn 





T36S-R4W-19 003 


10 acres pune and fir 





T36S-4W.-20 00° 
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18 acres pine and fir 
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94 acre mix of oak, pine and fr 





12 acres oak and pune mux 








17 acres of oak and grass 





T36S-RSW-10 002 S acres muxed with fr 





T346S-RSW-13 001 $93 acres of oak, pune. fr and Ceanothus 





T36S-R4W- 17 O08 





T36S-R4W-18 OO! 





T36S-R4W -18 002 





T36S-R4W-20 002 





T36S-R4W-20 001 





T36S-R4W-19 002 








T36S-R4W-19 OO} 





T36S-R4W-28 003 





T36S-R4W 28 004 





T36S-R4W-29 00) 





TS-R4W.29 009 





T36S-R4W.3! OO4 











T36S-R4W -32 002 





Location | __Conditon/Comment 














T36S-RSW-14 004 Cenanothus, pine, oak, grass 230 acres Renew for possible control burn 

T36S-RSW-12 011 105 acres Jeffrey pine, oak and Cenanothus Review for possible contro! burn 

T35S-R5W.31 004 201 acres chaparral mixed with Califorma black oak/ | Review for possible control burn 
sugar pine. visible from freeway 

T36S-R6W-09 001/002 | Clearcut in 1961, dominated by manzanita Review for possible contro! burn 

T36S-RSW-13 00) enhanc actanaiiaaaiaaanaia Renew for possible contro! burn 
u 
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T36S-R4W-Sec 20 NE of NW 

T36S-R4W-Sec 29 NW of SE OF 002/003 
T36S-R4W-Sec 29 SW of NE Ol 001/004 
T36S-R4W-Sex 31 SE of SE OI 006 

T36S-R4W-Sec 32 NW of NE Ol 003 

T36S-RSW-Sec 04 NE of SW Of 002 

T36S-RSW-Sec 12 NW of SW Ol 005/008 
T36S-RSW-Sec 25 SW of SW Ol 005 

T36S-RSW-Sec 25 NW of SE Ol 005 

T36S-RSW-Sec 34 NW of NW Ol 002 Flows to SW 
T36S-RSW-Sec 35 SE of NE OF 002 

T36S-RSW-Sec $ SE of NE Ol 004 Headwaters of creek 
T36S-R6W -Sec 3 SW of SW OF 002 on south section line 
T36S-ROW-Sec 17 NE of NW O1 00! 

T37S-R4W-Sec 6 SE of NE O1 003 
T37S-R4W Sec 7 SE of NW 

T37S-RSW-Sec | SW of SW 

T37S-RSW-Sec 14 NE of NE 

T37S-RSW-Sec 12 NW of NW 
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Grants Pass Watershed E- 
Other Species and Habitats 


Cavity dependent species and species utilizing down logs are of special concern in the watershed. 
Historically snags were produced by various processes including drought, windthrow, fires, and insects. 
The amount of snags fluctuated through time in response to these events. This natural process has largely 
been interrupted by demands for timber harvest. The potential recovery of snag dependent sensitive species 
such as the pileated woodpecker will depend on the ability of the federal agencies to manage this resource 
Silvicultural practices have historically focused on even-aged stands and have resulted in deficits of snags 
and down logs in harvested areas. Other activities that have depleted snags and down logs are site 
previous entries for mortality salvage. Managed stands that currently contain 10-12 (5 MBF) overstory 
trees per acre or less, are also of concern from a wildlife tree/down log perspective. Stands with remaining 
overstory trees have the potential to provide for current and future snag/down log requirements throughout 
the next rotation if existing trees are removed. 


Snags and down logs provide essential nesting/denning, roosting, foraging, and hiding cover for at least 100 
species of wildlife in western Oregon (Brown, ef al, 1985). For some species, the presence or absence of 
suitable snags will determine the existence or localized extinction of that species In forested stands, cavity 
nesting birds may account for 30%-40% of the total bird population (Raphael and White 1984). The 
absence of suitable snags (snags decay stage, number and distribution) can be a major limiting factor for 
these snag dependent species 


The hardness (decay stage) of a snag is an important factor in determining its foraging, roosting and nesting 
use by individual species. Woodpeckers, like the pileated woodpecker (Dryocous pileatus) often choose 
hard snags (Stage |) for nesting where as wrens and chickadees use the softer stage 2 and 3 snags The use 
of snags as a foraging substrate also changes with time and the decay stage of the snag. As a snag 
decomposes the insect communities found within it changes. Evans and Conner (1979) identified three 
foraging substrates provided by snags: the external surface of the bark, the cambium layer and the 
heartwood of the tree 








Snags are also used as food storage sites and as roosting/resting sites for many species. A variety of 
mammals, birds and some owls use snags to cache prey and other food items. Vacated nesting cavities are 
often used by wildlife for protection from inclement weather or on hot summer days. The marten (Martes 
americana) often use snags as resting and hunting sites and a pileated woodpecker may use up to 40 
different snags for roosting 


Snags continue their function as a key element of wildlife habitat when they fall to the ground as down logs 
Once again, down log use by individual species is dependent on the decay stage of the log The larger the 
diameter of the log and the longer its length the more functional it 1s for wildlife Depending on the decay 
stage of the log it will be used for lookout and feeding sites, nesting and thermal cover, for food storage 
or for foraging For example species like the clouded salamander (Ancides ferreus) require the micro- 
habitat provided by bark sloughing of the log where as small mammals such as red-backed voles 
(Clethrionomys occidentalis) burrow inside the softer logs 
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Lege | SPP" | Vetame Mee one | Feet | pers | Mice Remarts 

33331 

SE SE wie NT A (mk pene fe inedrore 

SW SE wie 2MBPF | PP.100 AO DF Madu ow 

NWSE | Sets 7MBF | DF-40,5P-13, PP.27 OF Crema fir 

NESW | wes 265 MBF | DF-73,5P-10, Pris oF (ood emccid grime amie 

SEsw | wee NT a AO Oak made ome 

Swsw | 9136 SS MBF | DF40, PP.35M Mu AG DF Modrone rush good DF roger. 

NWSW | 919/06 SOMBF | DF.25M. PP-25M Le) PP Madre cab 

$53) 

SENE | Sais 4 | DRS PPO N oF Legge wicat Tumber sale 
Gemurthernt oe! regeneration 

SW NE wie'le 5 PP-23.C-5, DF-70 ‘ OF x Logged cat Tumber snie 
Cutters wend regemersi in 

NW NE 

NE SE w1616 23MBF | D Fer. 100 DF \ Brush over entre 40 

SE SE wire 1OMEF | PP.100 ad x Hruah over enter 4 

SW SE w 1616 ISMEF | PP.100 rr Herwah over entare 4 

NW SE wiles 20 MEF | PP.100 PP x Hewah over enter 4 

NESW | 9166 SOMBF | PP.100 DF x Hest ove entre 

SEsw | oer 1OMBF | PP.100 PP x Hr over enter 4. 

NWwew | one NT DF x Somme beam herd geome 

633 

NENW | O17"6 290 MBF | PP-20, C-10, DF.260 OF x 

SENW | O76 1S0MBF | DF#0 DF x 

swNW | #176 180 MBF | PP-.150, DF.20 ” x 

NWNhW | O77%6 200 MBF | PP-25.DF.260, C10 DF \ 

WEI 

Semmens tom 36) MBF | an onaes | 

were ROFT DF 

| ams | 720 MBF | DF-100 | | DF | | 

36427 

St SF oe é NT Free -eemed 
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SE NE 100/16 NT | Oak DF PP x Seren ard mans anne 
SW NE owe SS MEF | SP.55,000 ed 
NE SE oars NT 7 Omb pane frrennd 
SE SE oars NT x (at pee Corer ae 
SW St loaves NT x ene ee eee 
NW SE loa NT 
st sw owe NT aS i eed 
NENW 12/6 NT x te pee lee at 
si Nw 1o7/6 NT x ee eee 
sw Nw 107/16 NT x (Mab pene foreerment 
NwNwW 102 16 NT x Pane mt ferent 
M417 
St St 910/16 NT x PP DF frewond 
SW SE 91016 NT x | erm, 
NE Sw woe NT Frew 
si sw woe NT x | ereermnt 
sw Sw wore NT (aere! and sorwh omb 
M417 
NW Sw wore NT Theet beet 
NT NW 10 le 200 MEF | DOF. SPO Pro oF Ye 8 ern ti saath 
srw v0" 100 MBE x 
sw Nw 91016 NT x 
NwNw wre 20 MEF | OF4. SPO PPO oF Thee beet 
Mate 
SE NE wIO'l6 NT Thwct brat 
sw NT wI0'l NT Sor vere 
NW NE 910% 2° Mi rr 10 rr 
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oO" 
NW SE wrote NT Sort erie 
NE Sw wee 20MEF | PP100 Lad Sow" une 
wWwew | son SOMEF | PP100 Pr Sor terete 
NEWW | SON OMEF | PP100 Pr Sorut Urmie 
sw 10M 2! MBP PP-100 Lad Sorwh Urner 
swww | ono 20MEF | PP100 PP Sow ernie 
nwhw 10" 1S MBP PP-100 PP Sor Urnte 
Mare 
ind [ow | ona [mam 2 ae eo 
ine [own | Llu 
«421 
SwNE | 66 SOMBF | PP.20, DF.20 DF | Tht gee 
NWNE | 966 SSMBF | PPS, DF.20 ad | Td prow 
NE Sw 9e'l6 0 MBP PP.30, DF.s0 DF i (rere greed 
St Sw oe 16 5* MBF PP.20, SP.S_DF DF [here grime 
sw Sw oe 16 7s MBF PP-40, DF.35 PP Chrome greet 
NW SW 9 16 '* MBP PP-45. DF-40 PP Sheree promt 
na? 
NE NE 924 16 NT Very bete vegetation 
NWNE | open NT Very Witte veg seep & rocky 
SENT 9246/16 NT (enn 
SW NE 92616 125MBF | DF-75, PP.s0 DF 
re oe 024 6 200 MEF | PP-100 PrP | 
NWSE [92016 | 2e0MBr | Pri | Sor «ah laurel 
NESW [9216 | 200MBr | Pri rr | Serve oak laure 
na 
NWwew | o9e% (80 MBE PP.100 Lad 
sw sw 9246 180 MBB DF .100 DF Pew quale, wee! 
ssw 924 16 280 MBE DF .100 Dt Fem quale, wwe! 
St Nw e724 16 200 MRE PP.S0. DF.1 $0 DF Bete wm creet foe nt 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Appendix F - Historical Vegetation 







































































































































































Table F-1: Vi Conditien Circa 1920 (Inter of the 1920 Revestment Notes 
210MBF | DF-150, PP«o White oak. black oak 
NWwNWw | 97616 160 MBF | DF-60, PP-100 PP 
NENW | 97416 100MBF | DF-100 DF Ouk, madrone, young DF 
eS! 
NESW | 107/16 GOMBF | DF-15, SP-25, PP-20 PP DF, oak and madrone, 2000 
veda: posu 
SEsw | 1076 SOMBF | PP-70, SP-10 PP 1500 cedar posts. young pune 
swsw | 107%6 DF-20 PP-S0 PP $00 cedar posts. oak & madrone 
firewood. voung pine 
NWwsw | 17N6 130 cords, DF, PP DF Y oung fir pine 
NENW | 107/16 70MBF | DF-40, PP-30 DF Young fir pane 
SENW | 107/%6 70MBF | DF-30, PP-25, SP-15 DF 
NWNW | 10776 j OF-59, PP-15, sR-15 DF Oak 
53 
NENE | 107/16 SOMBF | PP-60, DF-20 PP x 
SE NE 107/16 45MBF | PP.33, DF-12 PP 
SWNE | 107/6 9OMBF | PP-76, DF-23 PP 
NWNE | 107/16 43 MBF | PP-28, SP4, DF* PP 
NE SE 10/7/16 66 MBF | PP-S7, DF PP 
SE SE 1077/16 33 MBF | PP-20, DF-13 PP 
SW SE 107/16 SOMBF | PP-46, DF-16, SP-18 PP 
NWSE | 10716 | 1I7.5MRF | PP-87, SP-75, DF-23 DF Secand growth fir 
NESW | 1076 74MBF | PP-60, DF-14 PP 
swsw | 107/16 64MBF | PP-.38, SP-10, DF-16 PP Small Jack pane 
Nwsw | 1076 39MBF | PP-21, SPS. DF-13 PP Smai! Jack pane poles 
NENW | $7293 105 MBF | PP-75, DF.20 DF Secand growth DF 
SENW | 5293 \00 MBF | PP-60, DF-40 DF Second growth DF 
SW Nw 10/7/16 34 MBF | PP-21,SP4.DF4 PP Second growth turner 
NWNW | 1077/16 476 MBF | PP.25, SP-7.DF-15 Pr Smal! Jack pune 
SS _ 
SE NE | 108/16 | NT | 60 cords of wand 
SW NE | 10/8/16 | NT | 38 cords of wood 
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#2198 . Vermon 10 


NW SE 108/16 NT 25 cords of wood. brustry 

3xeS* 10/8/16 NT AG 35 cards of wood 

NWNE | 109/16 NT Dense, small fir and pune. 100 

cards of wood 

Sw sw 109/16 NT 7S cords of wood 

NENW 1o/ie/18 ‘ MBF PP-100 PP Drerme brush 

SE Ww 1o/1e 18 40 MBF PP-30, DF-S, SP-S PP 

sw SW 10/9/16 NT 78 cords of wood 

NWNW 10/18/18 $ MBF PP-100 PP Dense brush 

389 

SWNE | 10816 29MBF | PP-24, DF-5 PP Brushy 

NWNE | 108/16 602 MBF | PP-51.2.DF* PP Boushy 

%S9 

SE SE 10/19/18 20 MBF PP-1'0 AG PP Brushy 

SW SE 10/8/16 NT Brushy, 2§ comts of wood 

NW SE 108/16 nT Brushy. 60 cords of wood 

NESW | 108/16 NT Brushy $$ cords of wood 

SE SW 108/16 244 MBF | PP-184, DF4 PP Brustry 

swsw | 10816 NT AG Brushy, 20 cords of wood 
| OO sw | 108/16 NT AG Brushy. 20 cords of wood 

NW 10/8/16 38 MBF PP-32. DF4 PP Brushy with smal! tree: 

SE NW 10/8/16 79 MBF PP-24, DF-5 PP Brustry 

SWNW | 1016 NT AG Brushy 2° cords of wood 

NWNW 10/8/16 NT Brushy, 35 cords of wood 

%S11 

NW NE 108 16 NT Brushy. 65 cords of wood 

NE SE 10/8/16 NT AG 300 cords of wood, fir, pine. oak. 

madrone and cedar 

SE SE 10/8/16 NT AN Brushy. 250 cords of wood 

SW SE 108 16 NT AG Brushy 200 cards of wood 

SE SW 10816 NT AG Fe. pune. oak. madrone, 200 crds 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Appendix F - Historical Vegetation 


rele es leafed) 
















































































































































































NENE | 109/16 NT AG Fw. Jack pane, madrone.|00 ords 

SE NE 1OW/16 NT AG Ouk, madrone 

SWNE | 109/16 NT AG Oxk, madrone 

NWNE | 109/16 NT Brush, 75 cords 

NE SE 10/916 NT Oak madrone 

SE SE 109/16 NT Oak madrone 

SW SE 10/9/16 NT / Oak madrone 

NW SE 109/16 NT Oak. madrone 

NESW | 109/16 NT Ouk., madrone 

SE SW 10/9/16 NT Fe oak madrone 

swsw | 109/16 NT Pine, oak, madrone, 100 cords 

Nwsw | 109/76 NT Oak madrone 

NENW | 109/16 NT Oak madrone 

SENW | 109"6 NT Oak madrone 

SWNW | 109/16 NT Oak, madrone 

NWNW 1099/16 NT Oak madrone 

5-15 

SE NE 10/8/16 NT x Madrone 

365-19 

SE SE 10/10/16 NT AG Young pune 

SW SE 1010/16 NT AG Young pune 

NESW | 102078 10 MBF [Pree AG PP 

SE Sw 10/20/18 NT AG 

swsw | 10018 10 MBF | PP-100 AG PP Brush 

NE NE 109/16 NT AG x Brushy. 2° cords of wood 

NWNE | 109/16 NT AG x Hrushy 

LOTS 10/10/16 NT Young fu. oak 

S21 

LOT? | 1023/18 NT AG 

SE SE | 10/1016 NT Dense young fr 
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Grants Pass Watershed Analysis Appendix F - Historical Vegetation 


Sw SE 
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NT 

36-523 ; 
LOTS 10/10/16 | NT | AG } Oak and pine 
SE SW | 10/10/16 | NT | AG Young fic, pune and oak 
NE NE 11/28/18 190 MBF | PP-40, DF-130 Young pine. fir. brushry 
SE NE iva@eis 11ISMBF | PP-80, DF-35 PP Brushy 
SW NE 11/29/18 180 MBF | PP-100, DF-80 PP Brushy 
NE SE 5/9/45 20 MBF | PP-100 PP 
SE SE 5/9/45 $ MBF SP-100 SP 
SW SE $/S/4$ 340 MBF | PP-125.SP-20.DF-185, DF 

IC-10 
NW SE 11/29/18 100 MBF | PP-75, DF-25 PP Brushy 
NE SW 11/29/18 250 MBF PP-130, DF-120 DF 
SE SW sores 290 MBF PP-40.SP-$_DF-205, DF 

c-40 
sw SW s/o/as 305 MBF PP-S5, SP-10.DF-220. DF 

1C-20 
NW SW 1/46 171 MBF PP-75 SP4, Dr-80 C-10 DF First mention of specres as 
SE NW 1/46 330 MBF PP-15, DF-180 DF Fire mention of specres es 
sw NW 1/46 300 MBF PP-40, SP-10, DF.250 DF Furst mention of species as 
NWNW 11/29/18 120 MBF PP.30, SP-20, DF-70 DF Brushy 
34-5-29 
NW SE 10/9/16 NT Frrush scrub oak 
SE SW 109/16 10 MBF DF-100 DF Scrub oak and pine 
sw Sw 10/9/16 1S MBF PP-100 PP Scrub oak and wild grass 
sw NW 12/8 25 MBF PP-100 PP 
% S31 
NE NF 10/8/16 NT Scrub oak pane 
SW NE 108/16 NT Medrone 
NW NE 10/9/16 NT Serv oak. pune. wild grass 
SE NE 10/8/16 NT Scrub oak. pune. wild grass 
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SW NE 10/9/16 NT AG Scrub umber 

NE SE 10/9/16 NT Young fx 

NWNW | 1072018 $0 MBF PP-100 AG PP Brush 

SW SE 1218 40 MBF PP-100 AG PP 

$35 

NE NE 114s $60 MBF | DF-345, 1C-25, PP-190 DF 

SE NE 11/45 720 MBF | PP-485, DF.35 DP 

SW NE ivvis 75 MBF PP-100 PP Brushy 

NW NE 12/1/18 200 MBF | PP-100 PP Brustry 

NE SE 11/45 2775 MBF | PP-225, 1C-S.DF-45 PP Pine, DF - less than 22° 

SE SE 1145 480 MBF | PP-230, DF-225,1C-25 PP 

SW SE 12s 300 MBF PP-240, DF40 PP 

NW SE ivvis 125 MBF | PP-25, DF-100 DF Brusiry 

NE SW 122/18 45 MBF | PP-20, DF-25 DF Braabry 

SESW 1272/18 300 MBF | PP-140, DF-160 DF Brushy 

sw sw 12/2/18 350 MBF DF-100 DF Brushy 

NW SW 1272/18 450 MBF DF-100 DF Brusiry 

NE NW 122/18 150 MBF PP.$0, DF-100 DF Brushy 

SE NW 12/2/18 SO MBF | DF-100 DF Brushy 

sw NW 122s 200 MBF DF-100 DF Brushy 

NWNW 122/18 225 MBF DF-100 DF 

joe) 

NE NE 1/116 NT Pune cab madrone 

SE NE 1O/1 16 NT D# oak pure madrome 200 cords 

SW NE 1O/1 16 NT AG Pune ooh madrome 

NW NE 10/13/16 NT Pune oak. madrone | 00 cords 

SE SE 1orlyie NT AG; Pur oak nadraw 
150 














of the 1920 Revestment Notes 
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Pune. oak madrone 

NW SE 1/116 NT Fr- pune, oak, madrone, 75 cords 
NE Sw 114/16 NT AG Oak madrone 
SESW 10/14/16 NT AG 
Sw sw 10/26/18 33 MBF PP-20, DF-15 PP Brush 
NWSW | 1071416 NT AG Oas_ madrone 
SE NW 10/14/16 NT ) cuing pane oak madrone 
SWNW | 10/14/16 NT x Oak. madrone 
NWNW 10/1416 NT Pine, cak: 100 cords 
Me} 
NE NE 10/12/16 NT Logged |S ym ago. scrub umber 
SE NE 10/12/16 NT x Logged |S yrs ago. scrub tumber 
SW NE 10/12/16 NT x Logged |$ vrs ago. scrub umber 
NW NE 10/12/16 1S MBF PP-100 PP x Logged 15 yrs ago. scrub umber 
SE SE 10/12/16 NT x Scrub umber 
SE SE 10/12/16 x Scrub umber 
NE SW 10/12/16 NT x 
NENW 10/12/16 NT x Sorvb umber 
SENW 10/12/16 NT x Scrub Umber 
SWNW | 10/12/16 NT x Scrub tumber 
NWNW 10/12/16 NT Scrub tember 
Met 
SE NE 10/11/16 65.2 MBF PP-35, SP-14.4, DF.14 PP 
SW NE 1Ov1 1/16 6.5 MBF PP.24 5, DF-12 PP Finusiry 
NE SW 1Ov11/16 NT Brushy SO cords 
SE SW 1/1/16 34 MBF PP.21, SP-S._DF4 PP x Firwsiy 
NE SE 1Or1 1/16 Sé MBF PP-32, SP-19, DF-1) PP Brushy 150 cedar posts 
SW SE 1O/11/16 49 8 MBF PP.35, 47-48, DF.10 PP Brushes 
NW SE borli/se 45 MBF PP-24,SP-12.DF.7 PP Firwsihy 
M45 — 
SE SE 1ovlisie 60 4 MBF PP.34 4, SP.12, DF.14 PP x Hr watery 

1S] 
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PP 

NENW | 101116 mbt | PP-21SP-7.DF-12 PP Brush 

SENW | 1071/6 S3MBF | PP-35.SP-4.DF-10 PP Hrushy 

swnw 10/11/16 41 MBF PP-28, DF-13 PP \ Brushy 

Mes 

NE NE 1/11/16 NT x Logged |S years ago. scrub pune 
SE NE 10/11/16 NT x Logged 15 vears ago. scrub pine 
SW NE iWiivie NT x Wild gram 
pce 

NW NE iOv11/16 NT x Wihd grass 

NE SE 10/11/16 NT Scrub oak pune 

SE SE 11116 NT Scrub oak pune 

sw S& 116 NT x Logged off wild gras 
Mei 

NWNE | 101496 | 418MBF | PP.33.8.DF-# 100 coda PP Brushy 

posts 
44611 
NE NW 10/1416 | 432 MBF | PP.36. DF 72. 100 PP Brushy, 
cedar ponts 

SE NW 10/14/16 NT 30 cords. 100 cedar posts Brushy 

SWNW | 101416 NT 40 cords. 7% cedar posts Brushy 

NW NW 10/14/16 52 MBF PP-40.DF.12 PP Brushy 

soo 17 

NE NE 10/12/16 NT 75 cords. 150 cedar posts Brushy, 

NW NE 10/12/16 NT 1%0 cords.20 poles x Brushy 

NE NW 10/12/16 NT 1 $0 cords, 200 potes x Hrushy 

SE Sw 10/12/16 NT 45 cords 600 poles Second growth tumber 
SWNW | 10/126 NT 75 cords, 350 poles Second growth lumber 
NWNW | 1012/6 | 475MBF | PP.245, SP.10. DF-13 PP Hrushy 

Met) 

La $s | se? | NT | | AG | On bank of Rogue River 

——_, 
NE SE | 1on1n6 | NT | | AG | Brwsby 
152 
























































































































































Table F-1: V. Circa 1920 of the 1920 Revestment 

mall 4A Rice Me Pe de Remerts 
4421 
SWSE | 1071/6 NT AG Marzansa 
SE SE 10/11/16 NT AG \ mang pone fr 
NWSE | 1011/6 NT AG Young pine, fir 
NESW | 1011/16 NT AG Young pune fir 
SESW | 11e18 23MBF | PP-100 AG PP Brush 
Swsw | teu 10MBF | PP-100 AG Pr Brushy 
NWSW | 1071/16 NT AG Marwanta young pune fir 
SENW | 107196 23MBF | PP-100 AG PP Manzansta voung pine fv 
SWNW / 107176 25 MBF PP-100 AG PP Marvannta young pune fv 
423 
SWNE | 1070%6 25 MBF | PP-100 AG PP Pune. oak manzansa 
NE SE 10/20/18 20MBF | PP-100 AG PP Brushy 
SE SE 10/20/18 35 MBF | PP-100 AG PP Brushy 
SW SE 10/10/16 25MBF | PP-.100 AG PP Small umber brush 
NWSE | 1020"8 ISMBF | PP.100 AG Pr Brushy 
NESW | 10"90%6 25 MBF | PP-.100 AG PP Manzansta ab 
NWSE | 10906 SOMBF | PP 100 AG PP Manzanita oab 
4423 
NENW | 10/06 SOMBF | PP.100 AG PP Manzanita oa 
SENW | 10"0"6 NT AG Poor tumber brush 
SWNW | 10/106 NT AG Poor umber brush 
NWNW | l0/0%6 NT AG - Poor tmiver brush) 
swsw | 1010%6 7S MBF | PP-SO, SP.25 AG PP Hust. poor umber 
SE Sw 19/10/16 25 MBF | PP.100 AG PP Brush poor tumber 
425 
NE NE 1020/18 NT AG Firash) 
SE NE 1020/18 1OMBF | PP.100 AG = PP Heeb) 
SWNE | 1041/6 NT Manzanita, pane. oak 
NWNE | 100196 NT AG | Brushy scrub oak 
NE SE 10/11/16 NT AG | Pow 
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NE Sw 10/11/16 25 MBF | PP.100 PP Poor pune cab laure! 
SESW 1/11/16 NT Proce rntwer 
SW Sw 1O1L/6 2.5 MBF PP-100 PP Poor tumier rus) manzanita 
NW SW 10/11/16 25 MBF PP-100 oP Poor pune oak laure! 
NE NW 10/20/18 O MBF PP-100 AG PP Brushy poor tumber 
SE NW 1/1116 15 MBF PP.100 PP Foor tamer brush 
SWNW | 10716 NT AG Brushy 
NWNW | 1011/6 NT Few tees brushy 
441° 
NE NE lew 25 MBF PP.100 AG PP Brushy 
SE NE 1O/11/16 70 MBF PP-45_DF.25 AC, PP Scrub cak pune manania 
SW NE ew 25 MBF PP-100 AG PP Birvatry 
NW NE O11 /16 &* MBF PP.35. DF.30 AC, PP Jat pune marzanne 
NE SE 111/16 NT AG Pune manzanns 
SE SE 1011/16 NT AG Pune manana 
SW SE 1011/16 NT AG Poe manvanne 
NW SE 1011/16 +0 MBF PP-100 AG PP Pune meruanrs 
NE SW 10/12/16 ISOMBF | PP.50. SP.40, DF. AG PP Oak mare anne 
SE Sw 10/12/16 4° MBF PP.25. DF-10, SP.10 ad Oak marae 
a 
Swsw | 101206 180 MBF | PP-40. SP-100, DF-20 PP Oak manvanis 
NW SW 1O'12/16 165 MBF PP-100. SP-40, DF.25 rr Ow mantansa 
NENW | iheus 20 MBF PP-100 AG PP Fir ash 
SE NW iow 20 MBF PP-100 AG How 
sw NW 10/12/16 50 MBF PP-40, DF-10 AG PP Oak manzanns 
NWNW | 1072" 2° MBF PP-10.SP-3_DF-10 AG PP ah mare anne 
4 29 
NE NE ia &* MBF PP-70. DF.1 AC. PP rusty 

154 




























































































































































































NE NE 10/10/16 MBF | PP.25. SPs PP Pace tarmimer brush 
SE NE 1010/16 PP Pure fw ah manzanne 
SE SE 11018 1OMBF | PP.100 AG PP veh 
SW SE 110o18 2SMBF | PP.10, SPs AG PP Hrs 
4 3S 
NENW | 110o18 | 45 MBF | PP.100 ia AG PP | Brest 
SE NW | 100908 | 4 MBF | PP-100 | AG PP | Brwany 
n+! 
NE NE 1008/16 NT AG Hewes 
SE NE 100816 NT AG Rrwsthy 
SW NE 1031/18 NT AL, Hewaby 
NW NE 1os1/18 NT AG PP as ferewo x brush 
NENW | 1091/8 23 MBF | PP.100 AO PP Hews 
SENW | 100816 NT AG Heuehs 
swNw 1008 16 NT AG Brushy 
NWNW | 10086 NT 
43 
NE NE 100916 125 MBF PP-7.. SP.S0 AO PP Trees & brush 
SE NE o2728 18 320 MAF PP.300, DF.20 AO Pr Brushy 
SW NE 1009 16 NT AG Feuahy 
NW NE 1009/16 NT AO Fruay 
Phe | 
— 
SE NE 1004/16 oSMEPF | PPS. OF4o DF Vemeng fe oak madrome 
SW NE 105 16 38 MBF PP-20, DF.15 PP 180 @& Os oak madrune 
NW NE 103/16 N2MEP | PP-2 DF.00 DF 180 cords oak medrone 
NE SE OS 16 NT 150 cords oak madrone scrub 
fw teri 
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PP-20. DF 40 
SWSE | 100616 | 100 MBF | PP-00, DF-70 r Oak madrome 
NW SE 1004 16 SS MEF | PP-25, DF.30 DF Oak pene fr 
NESW | 100616 6OMBF | DF-100 DF Cah madrone 
SESW | 100616 SOMBF | DF-100 DF Oak radrome 
swsw | 10m. SOMBF | DF-100 DF (ak madrome 
NWSW | 100076 | GOMBF | DF-100 OF Fir, oak, madrone 
NENW | 1005/6 | SIS MBF | PP-15, DF-so DF 12% cords fw oak madrone 
SENW | 1005/6 70MBF | PP.30, DF.40 PP Pine oak madrone 
SWNW | 1005"6 “OMBF | DF-100 DF 66 cords oak madrome 
NWNW | 1005/6 TS MBF | PP-15. DF«0 DF Oak madrane S00 cedar pomts 
7.43 
NENE | 110598 | 31OMBF | SP10, DF.200 DF Hush 
SE NE 10518 | ISOMBF | DF.100 DF Heuer) 
SWNE | 110508 | 7OMBF | DF190 DF Hush 
NWNE | 110508 | 450MBPF | PP-25, DF425 DF Hruby 
NE SE 1058 | 240MEF | PP.40, DF.200 DF Fires 
NWSE | 110598 | 325 MBF | PP.100.DF.225 Dt Brushy 
NESW | 110508 | 3S0MBF | DF.100 DF Hever 
swsw | ies NT Hewes fe carteernad 
NENW | 110808 | 200MRF | PP.175, SP.os PP Hewat) fe corde med 
SENW | 1h0Sd8 | J0OMEF | DF.100 DF Bway 100 conte 
sw Nw 1103/18 310 MBF PP40, DF.290 DF Feud 100 corde 
NWNW [| 1be@Sc8 | 1S0MBF | Prods, Pos PP Prwshy 000 conde 
7-445 
SE NE ) 1007/16 NT Nevwed growth ener nas 
NE SE 1007/16 NT Serwh cab pune 

— 
NW SE 1008 16 NT AO Sort nab pene 
NE Sw 1008 16 NT AO Sorwh ah jane 
Nwew | 10086 MEF | PP-100 rr Sorwh oak pew 
ee | 

NENW 10-08 16 NT Soret ed pree  dewwee fy 
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SwNw | 00816 15 MBF 
xwrw | woome | comer if "|x Le 
$41 
NE NE 10678 | 130MBF | PP-75.5P-..DF-s0 ad rush 
St NE 110618 | 160MBF | PP-S0, SP.10, DF.100 DF Freshy 
SWNE | th@e"8 50 MBF rush 
NWWNE | 11068 NT Fe trusts 
NE SE 10678 | S25MBF | PP-25. DF.s00 DF Hrushy 
SE SE 10618 | GOOMEF | DF.s00 DF rush) 
SW SE 10618 | 473MBF | PP-75, DF.400 DF Frusiry 
NWSE | 110608 | 250mBrF | DF100 DF rush, 
NESW | 110678 | SoomMBF | DF.100 DF Brushy 
SE Sw 106718 | 200MEF | DF.100 DF rush 
37-$.43 
sent ]voosne | wt | [x | Jonenteus 
wwe |voosne | wr | [x | |emvene 
vas 
xwNe [ovarne | wr ] | set oa 
xexw |ovasne | aommr | proce "| | whe ant tna on 
4s 
SENW | 092306 | ISOMBF | PP-50 DF 100 DF Bry 
SwWNW | o82d"6 140 MBF | PP-40. DF-s0 DF Firushy 
NWNW | O9729%6 TSMBF | DF.100 DF Hewehy 
“4? 
SESE | opnene | 2eamnr | F100 or | Ladgepote fir madrone 
M429 
r -—-~—-. 
NE NI wor 'l6 20MBF | PP10, DF410 PP Hors muh * mb 
a 
SE NE 09-08 16 MEF | PP20 DFAS Buh eb toe _ 
SWNF | opon 6 20MBF | PP-10. DF010 Pr PLN cera trthe: 
-_-——- 
NWNE | 08140 140 MBF | PP.00 DFA pO AG DF Cab madame fe _ 
NES 08 OF 16 23 MBF | PPO. DFAS Dt me 6.1, Se 
147 
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“MBF PP.20. DF.30 oF Feremh ecrwh tari 
NENW | CoE 6 23MEF | PP20 DFs AG PP Fresh, scrub (ernie 
SENW | OpmETs 1OMBF | PP.100 rr Freeh ert rte 
SwNWw | Opon ts NT Fresh sorwh tern 
M43) 
NE NE 09 OF 16 NT Sh ere oat 
St NE 09 09 16 20MEF | PP100 PP Seruh tamine ab 
SWNE | Ope" OMEF | PP100 PP Sor) tember nab 
NWNE | O9@9%6 23MBF | PP PP Servh oak fy — shes 
NI SF 09 09 16 MEF | PP100 PP Sort ene 
St St 09 09 16 MEF | PPle0 PP Sort ernie 
SW SE 0909 16 MEF | PP400 i PP Sorwh terme 
NW SE 09 09 16 20MEF | PP.100 | rr SOW ere 
st sw 0909 16 SSMEF | PP.90. DF.os mi PP Sorwh mk fe laine 
sw sw (909 16 «0 MBF PP.25, DP.15 | PP Son? ermine 
NENW 10724 18 oo MRF PP.100 PP (here Pret 
SENW | 90916 OMEF | PPS DFAS PP Hews serwh tere 
NWNW | O9@e 6 45 MBF | PP.20. DF.2s DF Bruch srw) lumber 
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Grants °ass Watershed Analysis Appendix G - Fire Management Planning 


Appendix G: Fire Managemest Planning (Hazard, Risk, and Value at Risk Rating 
Classification Method and Assuniptions ) 


A. HAZARD 


Hazard rating is based on the summation total points assigned based on six elements as follows: 


Slope: Percent Points 
0-19 5 
20-44 10 
45+ 25 
: Aspect Degree Points 
316-360, 0-67 5 
68-134, 294-315 10 
135-293 15 
3. Position On Slope Points 
Upper 1/3 5 
Mid-Slope 10 
Lower 1/3 25 
4. Fuel Model: Model Points 
Grass 1, 2, 3 5 
Timber 8 5 
Shrub 5 10 
Timber 9 15 
Shrub 6 20 
Timber 10 20 
Slash 11] 25 
Shrub 4 30 
Slash 12, 13 30 
5. Ladder Fuel Presence: Points 


(Use when forest vegetation has DBH of 5" or greater (vegetation condition class 6). 
Exceptions are possible based on stand conditions.) 
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Gra.iis Pass Watershed Analysis 


B. RISK © 


Appendix G - Fire Management Planning 





Ladder fuel presence: 
Ladder fue: absent. 
Present on less than 1/3 percent of area; 
vertical continuity can be either 

less or greater than 50%. 


Present on 1/3 to 2/3 percent of area: 
vertical continuity is less than 50%. 


Present on 1/3 to 2/3 percent of area; 
vertical continuity is greater than 50%. 


Present on greater than 2/3 percent of 


area; vertical continuity is less than 50%. 


Present on greater than 2/3 percent of 
area; vertical continuity is greater 
than 50%. 


Summary Rating: 


15 


25 


30 


Assigned based on human presence and use, and on lightning occurrence. 


i1IGH RATING: When human population areas are present on or adjacent within one-quarter mile 
of the area; area has good access with many roads; relatively higher incidence of lightning 
occurrence; area has high level of human use. 


MODERATE RATING: When area has human access and experiences informal use; area is used 
during summer and fall seasons as main travel route or for infrequent recreational activities. 


Lightning occurrence is typical for the area and not notably higher. 


LOW RATING: When area has limited human access and infrequent use. Baseline as standard risk, 
mainly from lightning occurrence with only rare risk of human fire cause. 
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Grants Pass Watershed j ix G - Fire Planni 
al VALUE AT RISK 


Best assigned through interdisciplinary process. Based on human and resource values within planning area. 
Can be based on land allocations, special use areas, human improvements/monetary investment, residential 
Examples: 
HIGH RATING: ACEC, RNA, LSR, Special Status species present, critical habitats, recreation 
area, residential areas, farming, vegetation condition and McKelvey ratings of 81, 82, 71, 72; 
vegetation condition of 4 and 5. Caves, cultural, or monetary investment present. Riparian areas. 


MODERATE RATING: Granitic soils, informal recreation areas and trails. Vegetation and 
McKelvey rating 85, 75, 65. 


LOW RATING: Vegetation condition class 1, 2, 3; and vegetation 5, 6, 7 with McKelvey rating 4. 
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